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COMMENT 


The Status of the Decimal System 


careful attention during the coming re- 

tail hardware convention period is that 
of the decimal system for pricing and packing 
merchandise. A good start has been made, and 
there is no doubt but that the system will pre- 
vail eventually. It has reached the balance stage 
where a boost properly applied will put it over. 

To begin with, every hardware association 
should at its convention go strongly on record 
in favor of the decimal system. If it is already 
on record it should re-affirm that stand. Inci- 
dentally, it would be good policy to recommend a 
certain set time as a limit for general adoption 
by the manufacturers. A definite goal is al- 
ways an advantage in any campaign. Just now 
the fact that some manufacturers are pricing 
and packing by the decimal system, while others 
cling to the dozen and gross system, is causing 
temporary confusion in the trade. It furnishes 
ammunition to those who for various reasons op- 
pose the adoption of the system. 

There are some distributors who set up the 
claim that the selling by tens and hundreds in- 
stead of dozens and gross, will cut down sales 
volume; that the dealer who formerly bought a 
gross will buy only a hundred. Isn’t it equally 
true that the dealer who bought a gross may buy 
two hundred? If he needs them he undoubtedly 
will. If not, then he should buy only a hundred, 
thereby increasing his turnover, and putting him- 
self in position to buy more and to pay for what 
he buys. Any argument based on over-stocking 
the dealer is a poor argument at best. 

Again, there is the claim that the decimal sys- 
tem will result in more broken packages. Such 
a claim seems illogical, since the man who buys 
broken lots will do so under either system. Also, 
when he needs a small quantity he is much more 


QO NE of the questions which should receive 


liable to buy a package of ten than one of twelve. 

Another argument advanced is that a change 
to the decimal system will necessitate the issu- 
ance of new catalogs at heavy expense. Were 
such a course absolutely necessary, it would in- 
deed be a serious matter. However, it seems 
entirely practical for the firm issuing the catalog 
to notify the trade that all prices therein are 
void, and to send out price lists to be used in 
connection with the regular catalog. 

Still another objection raised, deals with the 
confusion during the time the change is being 
made. Undoubtedly there will be some tempo- 
rary confusion but this can be obviated to a great 
extent by referring to a dozen as twelve units at 
the unit price. 

One of the strongest objections concerns goods 
which pack to better advantage in dozens than 
in lots of ten. However, this difficulty is not in- 
surmountable. In fact, there is no particular 
reason why such goods should not be packed in 
dozens if that number seems the proper one. 
They can, however, be priced by the hundred or 
the unit, and every retail merchant knows that 
the price can be more easily figured when the 
decimal system is used. 

There are other arguments advanced and still 
others will be advanced, but for each there is a 
logical, practical answer, because the decimal 
system is in itself entirely logical and practical. 

The retail dealer holds the key position in the 
controversy. He is the one who stands to bene- 
fit first from its adoption. He knows that it will 
lighten his burden and cut down his loss from 
errors. Also, if he works intelligently and co- 
operatively for the decimal system, he will get 
it and get it within a comparatively short time. 

It’s your fight. What are you going to do - 
about it? 
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RUTH crushed to earth will 

rise again, but a failure on the 

skids is hard to stop, for fail- 
ure is a habit—a_ treacherous, 
tenacious habit. Once it gets a 
strangle hold on a human being it 
locks its jaws and nothing short of 
mental TNT seems to be able to 
break it. 

Every year we see new men hold- 
ing down old jobs—green hands 
learning old trails—new represent- 
atives on old territory —and_ it 
makes us wonder where the man 
who used to take our orders has 
gone. Occasionally we hear that 
he has gone on and up to a bigger 
job with greater responsibilities, 
and we glory in the achievement of 
a good friend. To see a deserving 
salesman step into something bet- 
ter is a lot like listening to a vale- 
dictory oration by your own son. 
The relationship between buyers 
and real salesmen get just that 
close. 

Gone Into the Discard 


But all too frequently a selling 
scintillation flickers out—a seven- 
day wonder wanes—the big noise is 
muffled—the jazz is dirged. He who 
talked much with face and cloth- 
ing, jewelry and action comes no 
more, for the curtain has been 
lowered on an opportunity wasted, 
and many of these failures might 
have gone un and up if they had 
but avoided the playground of 
failures. 

To bound that quagmire of 
treacherous probabilities is easy. 
Any man who has traveled knows 
that it is bounded on the north by 
a dance hall, on the south by a 
theatre, on the east by a card game 
and on the west by women, most of 
whom are good women. 

Now don’t get the idea for a sec- 
ond that this is going to be a ser- 
mon. Most salesmen have at some 
time or other lived in a glass house 
and hesitate to start a stone-tossing 
contest. J am among that number. 
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This fusilade is for business rea- 
sons only. 

Bounded on the north by a dance 
hall. I like dancing. Hope I al- 
ways will. It is a form of amuse- 
ment that means much to most of 
us. The average traveling sales- 
man shakes a wicked leg. I think 
we will agree that every salesman 
with a good underpinning ought to 
know how to dance. It is a social 
accomplishment in which he should 
be well versed. But—it’s a safe bet 
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—‘too many are toddling on the edge of 
Failure” 


that in every large city in America 
to-night there are traveling sales- 
men fox trotting to the encores who 
ought to be in some other town 
planning an early approach on 
some local merchant the next morn- 
ing. 

Dancing as an accomplishment is 
great. Dancing as a regular habit 
—many nights each week—weans a 
lot of fellows from the jobs they 
ought to be nursing. Too many 
men are toddling on the very edge 
of the precipice of Failure. Nero 
fiddled while the fire department of 
Rome was working overtime. You 
may be gliding through the mazes 
of a waltz while some other sales- 
man, with whom your sales record 
is being compared, is selling for all 
he is worth. If this shoe doesn’t 
touch your toes, forget it. The 
southern boundary may be your 
weakness. 

The theater bounds Failure on 
the south. Shades of Shakespeare, 
what a tragedy! I’ve been going to 
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The 


Playground 
of Failures 


BY ROY F. SOULE 


shews ever since the days when I 
peddled bills for admission to the 
one-night stand artists who used to 
inflict themselves on our village. 
When I cease to enjoy any profit 
from attending the theater, I’ll feel 
that I am on the down hill grade. 
Movie — vaudeville — musical — 
drama — yes, even burlesque beck- 
ons me. I’d like to go just about 
five times as often as I do and I 
guess that just about applies to all 
of us. Once more the big BUT. In 
every city in America to-night there 
are traveling salesmen in the bet- 
ter theaters who should be sitting 
in the movie houses of villages— 
men who ought to be in the places 
where they will work to-morrow 
morning. Men who are gripping 
the arms of their seats through 
tense moments of a mystery show 
like “The Bat” who really ought to 
be sitting in the dinky little 15-cent 
picture palace in Podunk. It’s a 
great thing to be where you ought 
to be when you ought to be. When 
a theater of any kind gets between 
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DONT MISS IT 


FOLLIES OF 
1922 


BIJOU THEATRE 
—“a theater gets between a man and 
his job” 














a man and his job, right then the 
show house ceases to be amusing. 


Cards Spell Failure 


And our big bog was bounded on 
the east by a card game. Hoyle is 
an old friend of mine. Bridge— 
poker—say! there are more games 
wrapped up in a deck of fifty-two 
than we could print in this whole 
page. I’ve missed trains to stay in 
a game. Most traveling men have, 
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and to turn the naked truth face up 
on the table we all must admit that 
it hasn’t gotten us much. Most 
men put a limit on the stake, but a 
time limit is usually as little re- 
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—“‘the record of Rip Van Winkle would 
be shattered 


garded as a four-mile-an-hour no- 
tice “per order of the Selectmen.” 

The milkman is frequently the 
alarm clock. Card players have 
heard roosters crow in places where 
you would never dream of hearing 
the king of the barnyard. Card 
games were the original instigators 
of cold showers. Of course, card 
games occasionally dig into the 
money a traveling man should use 
to carry on, but the big drawback 
is in the time they consume and the 
sleep they prevent. Just let almost 
any card-playing salesman try to 
sleep up the hours that he has 
played cards when he should have 
been sleeping and the record of 
Rip Van Winkle would be shattered 
four ways. Haunt the halls of just 
about any big town hotel and the 
click of chips or the emphatic re- 
mark of some vociferous player will 
greet your ears long before the 
vigil becomes monotonous. 


NE day Mr. Grumps met the Big 

Boss on the Avenue and said to 

him, “Say, don’t that Hardware Man 
of yours ever smile?” 

For a minute or so the Big Boss 
was stumped and hardly knew how 
to answer, but he finally stammered 
out, “Wh-y-y-y wh-o-0-o d-0-0-0 
y-0-0-u m-m-e-e-a-n ?” 

“Oh, that Gray Haired Guy at the 
desk.” 

This was, later on, reported to the 
Gray Haired Guy and as he really is, 
both in public and private life, “Some 
Smiler,” he took it very much to 
heart, but consoled himself with the 
reflection that—it takes two to make 
“smiling” any sort of a success and, 
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It is better to play solitaire in the 
no-bath bedroom of a small town 
than to make a winning in the big 
game if your work for the next day 
is in the smaller place. 


And Now the Ladies 


And on the west we are bounded 
by women. We won’t talk about 
those whose morals are lax. Most 
of the men who pack grips have too 
much horse sense to play with fire 
of that sort. Most of the really 
representative traveling salesmen 
may slip up on cards, theaters or 
dancing, but they draw the line 
sharply when immorality menaces. 

But traveling men do let good 
women interfere with their work. 
They are not carried away with a 
show, but they will stay over to 
take Mary. They are not exactly 
dance crazy, but they will stay over 
to take Mary. Good girl, clean as 
a whistle—interested and frequent- 
ly in love—Mary wouldn’t for a 
minute want her boy to fail to 
measure up by neglecting any busi- 
ness duty just to be with her—but 
she is frequently the unconscious 
cause of failure, and more girls in 
the big towns where social activi- 
ties are many are the cause of such 
failures than in the quieter places. 


The Four Standard Temptations 


To sum it all up there are at least 
four big standard temptations that 
are everlastingly after traveling 
men. These four cause men to lie 
to themselves. Cause them to think 
it is the hotel accommodations or 


Get ’em Laughing 


By WILLIAM LUDLUM 


if the other fellow wears a face like 
a last year’s vinegar barrel, it’s 
mighty hard to greet him with any- 
thing else but a like expression. 

The Gray Haired Guy, who some- 
times breaks out in a violent and in- 
curable form of poetic rash, or rash 
poetry, whichever way you prefer to 
look at it, during the silent watches 
of the ensuing night perpetrated 
the following: 


Don’t be a grouch and wear a 
frown— 
If you expect to thrive. 
’T is not the proper attitude 
To keep a biz alive. 


something that sounds equally rea- 
sonable. 

The ten o’clock train that rolls 
into “Main Street” is usually loaded 
with traveling men who should 
have arrived on the nine o’clock the 
night before. 

The city is the playground of 
failures. Think it over. I know 
you will agree with me that it’s 
good business to always make the 
mightiest sort of an effort to-sleep 
in the town where you expect to do 
business the next day. 

It’s also surprising how many, 
many men make good on the road 
with all the currents that tend to 
keep them out of the channel. The 
failures are conspicuous because 
they are not the regular run. 

The men who make good have not 
only an ability to insist but a 
mighty manly ability to resist. They 


—“they will stay over to take Mary” 


know that most road temptations 
are time-killers and that above all 
other jobs theirs is one where time 
is money. 


No grouch was ever known to 
“draw,” 
Nor frown to boost a sale, 
And those who grumble at their 
work 
Are almost sure to fail. 


So face each “prospect” with a 
smile; 
To keep sweet tempered—try ; 
Always get ’em laughing 
And they'll come and—buy! 


The Gray Haired Guy’s wife says, 
that since getting this out of his sys- 
tem—he has become a different man. 
Instead of confining it to the cellar— 
he “smiles” all ever the house. 
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Tripling Sales via the Bargain Route 


Western Hardware Store Increases Business by 
Featuring Bargain Department and Displays 


HE honk, honk of geese flying 

overhead will sell guns and 

ammunition as surely and as 
regularly as the hunting season 
rolls around, but should the gen- 
eral hardware departments stand 
idle while the sporting goods divi- 
sion is up and doing? 

The various departments of the 
hardware store should be doing 
something unusual in order to at- 
tract customers to buy hammers 
and saws, etc., when the sports- 
man’s footsteps are just naturally 
bending toward guns and shells. 

A certain large Western hard- 
ware store is producing a lively 
business in its general hardware 
lines by means of playing up a 
special attractive list of bargain 
items. These bargains are carefully 
chosen, are purchased in large 
quantities and are quoted at a price 
that will please the prospective pur- 
chaser. 


A Bargain Department 


These items are arranged in show 
trays and counters made especially 
for them, and in these trays the at- 
tention of the purchaser is at- 
tracted to numerous articles which 
will find their useful place in the 
home. 

Here, for instance, is a hammer 
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This window of the Bunting Hardware Co., Kansas City, Mo., gets the attention of the window shopper every time. 


By LucILE E. MACNAUGHTON 


marked at a price that makes it a 
special inducement to buy. There 
is a scout axe, if not used by the 
young man of the household, then 
it most probably will be used by 
his paternal parent in breaking up 
a little kindling for the fireplace or 
in hanging a picture or opening a 
box. Its uses are many and it is a 
household item—when Scoutie 
leaves it at home. Here are tool 
grinders, handy for housewife and 
husband, the amateur mechanic, as 
well. There are planes and levels, 
plastering trowels and tack ham- 
mers, mail boxes, 3 ft. rules, spark 
plugs, cotton gloves and cobbler’s 
sets. 


Bargains in the Windows 


At the same time that these spe- 
cial items are being shown inside 
the store, an attractive window dis- 
play is showing to the public hun- 
dreds of the useful pieces of mer- 
chandise—hatchets, levels, scissors 
and knives; brushes, screw drivers, 
padlocks and drills. 

This window is divided into sec- 
tions 24 in. by 40 in. and the panels 
thus formed, covered with dark 
green velvet, form a most striking 
background. Upon each panel is 
displayed one item in a variety of 
shapes, sizes and prices. 


Do these items sell? They do. 
People the world over are looking 
for bargains and if the articles so 
attractively displayed are ones they 
can use, they will eagerly fall for 
the prices quoted on the tags and 
carry home an armful. 


Business Has Increased 


Since this campaign of offering 
special articles at special sales 
prices began, the business of this 
store in general hardware lines has 
increased noticeably. It has been 
necessary to increase the sales 
force and only recently the firm was 
obliged to remodel its tube carrier 
system and increase the number of 
stations in this department of the 
store. 

Incidentally, increasing business 
in any part of a store is mighty 
good for all the other departments, 
for it draws people in and they will 
buy standard goods as well as spe- 
cial sales items. They will also 
visit other departments of the store 
where they cannot help but be in- 
fluenced to buy if the goods there 
are properly displayed. 

Increasing the turnover and treb- 
ling the volume of business in but 
a few months shows plainly that 
the methods thus described have 
been successful for this store. 


Then 


the attractively priced merchandise brings him into the store and a sale results 
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EALIZING the fact that there 
R was a need of encouraging 
home building in this coun- 
try, one of the prominent educa- 
tional film companies has started 
work upon a modern home and as 
the building of the house pro- 
gresses, a five-reel motion picture 
will be made for distribution 
throughout the country. 

Many prominent manufacturers 
of products used in building are be- 
hind this undertaking, and they be- 
lieve that much can be done to- 
wards stimulating the demand for 
homes. The film in question will be 
available for use by any organiza- 
tion or individual who desires to 
encourage home building. Arrange- 
ments can be made to have the film 
run in a movie theater or by special 
showing in a public hall or church. 


The Nature of the Story 


There will be no definite attempt 
to advertise specific products and 
all of the manufacturers who are 
backing the production have rele- 
gated their names and merchandise 
to second place in order that the 
film will tell the advantages of own- 
ing your own home in a convincing 
way. 

The film tells the story of a fam- 
ily living in an apartment in Chi- 
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cago and enduring all of the dis- 
comforts characteristic of an apart- 
ment house existence. Children and 
animals are persona non grata; the 
janitor is obnoxious; heat is not 
always furnished, and, in short, the 
life the family leads is full of in- 
convenience. In spite of it all the 
husband opposes building and pre- 
fers paying rent to owning his own 
home. Finally the family is broken 
up owing to the fact that the hus- 
band is called away to another city 
on business. 


Apartment vs. Home 

The wife, however, is a firm be- 
liever in the fact that everyone 
should own their own home. She 
carries the argument with her hus- 
band to the point where it becomes 
an issue between them. 

In the absence of the husband, 
the wife contracts for a home in 
one of the suburbs of Chicago, and, 
when the building is completed, 
moves into it. The husband returns 
from the West, goes to the apart- 
ment and finds that his wife has 
moved. He finally locates them in 
their new home on Christmas Eve 
and becomes thoroughly convinced 
of the force of his wife’s arguments 
in favor of home owning. 

This is a decidedly unusual under- 


Campaign 
Designed to 
Increase 
Home Building 
to Be 


Featured in 


Motion Picture 


Play 


taking and every possible precau- 
tion has been taken to furnish a 
story around this home building 
that is full of vital interest from 
the first scene until the lights come 
on again. The picture is now being 
made by the Atlas Educational Film 
Co., Oak Park, Ill. A very complete 
and entertaining scenario has been 
written, professional actors en- 
gaged and a plot of ground selected 














The motion picture in the making. 
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“Shot” of the wife breaking ground for her 


new home 


in Glen Ellyn, Ill. The minute the 
contractor appeared on the ground 
to start excavating, the movie man 
was there with his camera and 
started to grind out the story. 

The accompanying illustration 
shows them starting work on the 
house. The heroine is digging the 


is at all 


| aie person who 
worth while has a job of some 


kind which is his to do. There is 
some task—some big life task and 
if we do not do it, then the balance 
of the whole universe is thrown out 
of kilter. Either our work is left 
undone or someone else has to do 
it and neglect his own part of the 
world’s work. It is a mighty re- 
sponsible thing to be alive, and no 
individual who is self-respecting 
wants to be a shirk. 

Sometimes we feel that we could 
do better at somebody else’s task, 
but we should remember—everyone 
gets dissatisfied sometimes, but the 
right sort of a man will succeed 
anyway. So it is up to you and me 
to make good where we are, or to 
get out of this position and into an- 
other where we can justify our own 
belief in ourselves. 

Your job is you. It expresses 
your ideals, your business integrity, 
your vision, your ambition, your in- 
itiative, your stick - to - it - iveness, 
and your ability actually to do 
things. When you find fault with 
your job, you find fault with your- 
self, for big men make big things 
of little jobs. 

A job is big or little according to 
the man who is behind it and ac- 
cording to his ideas of service. The 


first spade-full of earth while the 
contractor stands by her side ready 
to set the men to work. 

The other picture shows the 
heroine and her dream of owning 
her own home. All the way through 
the picture will be a story of heart- 
gripping interest and one which 





Your Job Is You 


individual who is selfish, ready to 
call what he has done in a half- 
hearted manner “Good enough,” or 
willing to satisfy himself with the 
argument that he has done as well 
as the people around him, will never 
claim a very big job for his own. 

This is a wonderful time in which 
to live! It is a time when men can 
make their efforts count, and the 
harder the task the less the com- 
petition in doing it. 

Some people fail because they 
have not a clear-cut idea of just 
what their job is. They have drifted 
along from day to day and year to 
year. They do not see their way 
out of the blind alley in which they 
are situated, and so they do not see 
the glory of the opportunity which 
is theirs. They do the work of the 
day because they must eat and be 
clothed and housed—and that is 
about all it amounts to. 

But someone else says to him- 
self, “I will make every home in 
this community happier and its out- 
look wider because I will put that 
which is worth while within the 
reach of all”—that man gets rich. 
He is rich in happiness as well as 
cash. He has a vision of service 
and he carries it out. People know 
about him and because he is doing 
a big job and doing it in a man’s 
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will impress the people who see it 
with the desirability of owning 
their own homes. 

As stated before, the picture is 
one which can be shown anywhere 
and already the requests for it have 
been larger than expected. Clubs, 
lodges, individual dealers, real es- 
tate boards, banks and various 
other enterprises have made book- 
ings. The film is available for any 
hardware dealer who wants it and 
he can arrange the booking to suit 
himself. 

The house in question is a modern 
six-room, brick Colonial dwelling and 
is equipped in a thoroughly up-to- 
date manner. Expert advice has 
been sought and the building will 
be erected according to the advice 
of experts in their respective lines. 

The showing of a film of this 
kind should be in the nature of a 
positive argument for owning one’s 
own home. In view of the fact that 
the hardware merchant is vitally 
interested in building, it should 
prove exceptionally interesting to 
the members of the trade. 


way. But some of the very ones 
who envy him would not be willing 
to put the same effort, the same 
sacrifice and the same sincerity into 
their own tasks. 

Your job is you! Are you doing 
yourself justice? — National Lock 
News. 








Listen! 


What good is a store aisle 
when it’s so cluttered up with 
miscellaneous stuff that a pros- 
pective customer can’t walk in 
it without barking his shin or 
tearing his clothes? A rent in 
a fifty-dollar suit makes two 
thousand dollars’ worth of 
hardware look like thirty cents 
to the man that pays the tailor. 





—— 
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Periodical Specials, Direct Advertising 
and Displays Sell Tools for Hindley 


Y offering a monthly special on 
B xois to increase customers’ 

interest, by direct mail adver- 
tising, by frequently changing win- 
dow displays and by having all 
of the store salesmen thoroughly 
familiar with the tools they sell, 
Thos. Hindley & Son, Inc., 819 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City, is able to 
turn over its tool stock, which com- 
prises one-fourth of its entire busi- 
ness, five times a year. 

C. H. Tilson, general manager of 
the company and secretary of the 
Hardware and Supply Dealers As- 
sociation of Manhattan and Bronx 
Boroughs, Inc., is the man respon- 
sible for maintaining this average. 
How he does it in New York City, 
where the competition is of the 
most intense kind, is a lesson in 
modern merchandising. 


Catching the Transient Customer 

Window displays play a large 
part in selling tools, and the win- 
dow displays of Thos. Hindley & 
Son, Inc., are changed every two to 


three weeks. Although Mr. Tilson 
believes in concentrated window 
displays, and the avoidance of over- 
crowding goods in the window, he 
admits that in some sections, espe- 
cially in New York City, it is some- 
times advisable to crowd more 
goods in the window than many 
authorities would recommend, in 
order to catch the eye of the tran- 
sient customer. 

Having a large mailing list Mr. 
Tilson believes to be one of the es- 
sentials of modern selling. It is 
necessary, he says, to advertise reg- 
ularly, and every month a special 
is offered in some department of 
the store and always in tools. 

One of the most important prob- 
lems to-day for the retail merchant 
is the education of his clerks or 
store salesmen. In this respect Mr. 
Tilson has developed a system that 
recommends itself because of its 
practicability and common sense. 
Whenever he takes on a new line 
he has the traveling salesman dem- 
onstrate the new tool to the sales 


force at the Hindley store so that 
each man gets direct instruction on 
the selling points of the new tool 
and is thus enabled to talk to cus- 
tomers with authority and famili- 
arity. Whenever there is a sales- 
man in the store who can give any 
of the clerks instruction, Mr. Tilson 
sees to it that every man gets the 
knowledge that he needs to sell the 
merchandise intelligently. In this 
way no time is lost while waiting 
on customers and it enables the 
firm to render quick and reliable 
service. 


Be Careful in Substituting 


Speaking about this Mr. Tilson 
says: “We find that it is not good 
policy to stock too many makes of 
tools. We carry a full line of the 
best-known makes, so that we can 
always satisfy the demands of our 
customers. We regard it as very 
poor business to experiment with 
unknown makes, and believe that it 
is the height of folly to attempt 
substitutions unless you are posi- 
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This illustration shows the tool department of Thos. Hindley «& Son, Inc.. New York. Note the way in which tools are displayed 


tive that you are offering a better 
article. 

“Our sale of tools is increasing 
daily and we attribute the cause to 
the careful manner in which we try 
to sell our customers articles that 
we can recommend and guarantee 
in every way. 

“We endeavor to have our sales- 
men posted on the merits of all 
makes of tools, so that if a prefer- 
ence is shown by the customer for 
a certain make that we do not stock, 
our salesman will be in a position 
to demonstrate wherein the article 
we have is superior.” 


in cases below the counter 


But the point that Mr. Tilson 
stressed most during the time that 
he was talking with us was the im- 
portance of never offering a substi- 
tute that is just as good as the tool 
for which the customer asked. A 
dealer, he said, must either have a 
better tool or one that is inferior. 
In the customer’s mind there is 
none just as good. There may be 
better and sometimes there may be 
a few that may not be quite as good 
but which will answer the purpose 
temporarily. A better tool, that the 
salesman knows is better and which 
he can demonstrate is better, is the 


ideal thing to have in order to clinch 
a sale. 

It is also important, Mr. Tilson 
said, for the salesman in the store 
to be familiar with prices so that he 
can tell which article costs $1 and 
which costs more. Salesmen should 
also be in a position to explain to 
customers, he said, why prices are 
high or low. 

It takes intelligence to sell tools 
and to use tools and only intelli- 
gence of a superior type can con- 
ceive ways and means of turning 
over tools five times a year in the 
heart of the city of New York. 


Here’s a Christmas Display Suggestion 


HRISTMAS is a time when all 
sorts of attractive displays can 
Christmas and snow 


C 
be installed. 
are always associated together so it 
naturally follows that it would be 
well to associate them together in 


the window trims about that time 


of the year. A very Christmassy 
window display can be obtained with 


very little expense. The floor of the 
window can be covered with cotton 
and imitation snow sprinkled over it 
to give it that sparkle and glisten 
that real snow gives. 

Then instead of the valance that 
many hardware stores use at the top 
of their window they can use cotton 
batting cut to resemble icicles. 


Bits of cotton can be pasted on 
the window to give the appearance 
of snow and the effect will be com- 
plete. 

The goods that the dealer wants 
to display can be grouped around in 
the window on the cotton. A window 
trim of this kind will carry the 
atmosphere of Christmas. 
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J. McL. Robinson of 
Larchmont, N. Y., 
Departmentizes 
Small Items 
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An Outline of the 
Methods Used in 
Featuring This 
Section 


Left to right: J. McL. Robinson, Mrs. Robinson, “Mary” and “Dolly” 


Applying the Five and Ten Cent Idea 
to the Hardware Store 


MONG those who have amassed 
large personal fortunes and 
built up strong and sound 

business institutions as the result of 
selling low-priced goods there are 
two names that are particularly well 
known—Tony Aste and the late F. W. 
Woolworth. Mr. Aste is said to be 
the originator of the modern boot- 
black stand as we know it. The in- 
efficiency and high cost of shoe pol- 
ishes many years ago disgusted Aste 
and he set about to market 10-cent 
and 15-cent cans of polish that would 
give not only luster but endurance to 
leather surface. He founded the 
Griffin Mfg. Co., large makers of pol- 
ishes and leather dressings. F. W. 
Woolworth needs little introduction 


to the hardware trade as his red 
front stores dot the country and are 
familiar sights. This large chain of 
stores was built up on a slogan 
“Nothing Over Ten Cents” and it 
certainly has prospered. 

In Westchester County in the 
State of New York is the pretty city 
of Larchmont, the home of many 
actors, authors and others prominent 
in various professions. Well known 
to these people is the Robinson Hard- 
ware Store ljocated on the Boston 
Post Road. John McLean Robinson is 
the proprietor and his sales staff con- 
sists of his wife and two pleasing 
young ladies who do not depend on 
looks only to make sales. They are 
thorough merchandisers and have 


helped Mr. Robinson build up an 
enviable business. 

One of the striking features of 
this retail hardware store is the de- 
partment devoted to items which are 
sold for five or ten cents. This sec- 
tion is up front to the left as one 
enters the store. It consists chiefly 
of six, four-shelved racks laden with 
interesting and inviting merchan- 
dise, needed every day:in every home. 

Every day the shelves and stock 
is carefully dusted. At dusting time 
the stock is rearranged so that goods 
shown on top will be placed on the 
lowest shelf and the goods on the 
remaining three shelves will step up 
one shelf. This plan of rotation has 
had a remarkable effect on the cus- 


5 and 10-cent bargain section in the Robinson store. The merchandise shown on these racks is 
will always see something different on top 


illustration shows the 
rotated daily from sheif to shelf so that one 


This 
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tomers who have visited the store. 
They never get so accustomed to 
these displays that they will ignore 
them. 

On Monday the top shelf on the 
first rack will contain, perhaps, per- 
colator tops, dish mops, magnetic 
cloths, coffee strainers and such 
goods. Two days later you will find 
these same goods on shelf number 
two—counting from the bottom to 
the top. The top shelf on this day 
will likely contain, small padlocks, 
chain bolts, lid handles, iron holders, 
iron stands and thumb tacks. A day 
later the top shelf may have on dis- 
play a miscellaneous assortment of 
bright wire 
goods. 

How has 
this plan 
worked? 
Briefly Robin- 
son’s total 
annual sales 
on these 5 
and 10 centi§ 
items exceed- 
ed $10,000 
last year. His 
average stock 
is valued at 
$1,000. This 
gives him 
ample variety 
and _ sufficient 
numbers’ of 
any line. Are 
the residents 
of Larchmont aware of the stock 
rotation scheme? Yes and no! 

People often prowl around this 
section of the store and make a col- 
lection of eight or ten items approxi- 
mately a sale of one dollar. Sales 
overhead in this department is low 
and hardly worth mentioning except 
that it takes a little floor space and 
some time to wrap up the desired 
goods and collect the money. Actu- 
ally it is about as close to self service 
as a retail hardware store can afford 
to go. People do actually sell them- 
selves in this section. 

One paragraph earlier we said 
that people do recognize the fact that 
Robinson’s 5 and 10 cent stock is 
never on the same shelf two consecu- 
tive days. THis is known to this 
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dealer as he has frequently heard a 
woman say, “I am looking for those 
mops that were on this top sheif last 
week. Now you have other goods on 
this same shelf which reminds me 
that I need two new iron holders and 
an iron stand.” 

We also said they did not know 
that the stock was rotated. They do 
not appear to realize that each new 
location of a shelf of stock is a delib- 
erate and very effective part of the 
Robinson merchandising scheme as 
applied to 5 and 10 cent articles. 
They only appreciate the fact that on 
several occasions they have found 
the same article in as many different 


I} 


Here is another application of the bargain table idea as featured by Hicks & Watts of 


Rockville Center, N. Y. 
places in the same section of the 
store. Not only are the four shelves 
rotated, but frequently the goods are 
placed on the next rack at dusting 
time. This brings greater promi- 
nence to a greater variety of lines. 
Another tribute to Mr. Robinson’s 
ability as.a retail merchant lies in 
two association offices that he now 
holds. He is vice-president of the 
Westchester County Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association and is president of 
the Larchmont Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation. He is one of the founders of 
the latter organization which has 
done much to relieve credit risks and 
other hazards of retail business in 
Larchmont. Mr. Robinson is a very 
active officer because he is that type 
of man. Members of both organiza- 
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tions speak highly of his aggressive 
work. 

The two young lady assistants are 
genuine merchandisers. A commis- 
sion is paid them each month on 
goods sold. This is in addition to 
their salaries. Mr. Robinson has 
given them careful instruction in the 
proper and courteous treatment of 
customers. He has educated them 
to a point where a purchase of paint 
is followed quickly and intelligently 
with a bid for a sale on brushes and 
sand paper. They succeed in this 
many times. 

These girls, known to the proprie- 
tor and most customers as “Dolly” 

and “Mary,” 
have gained 
considera ble 
reputation 
through o u t 
the county by 
their ability 
in recom- 
mending any 
kind of hard- 
ware. They 
have complete 
| charge of the 
window 
trims, store 
arrangement 
and laying of 
stock. Both 
girls have 
succeeded in 
drawing trade 
from towns 
five and seven miles distant, not only 
from houseowners but also from con- 
tractors and builders. They offer 
sales service along with a cheerful 
smile that most people like. 

Mrs. Robinson has _ complete 
charge of the store advertising 
which appears daily in the Larch- 
mont newspaper. Each insertion has 
new copy in rhyme form. At a later 
date HARDWARE AGE will tell its 
readers more about Mrs. Robinson’s 
advertising activities and the results 
they have produced. 

Is the above plan successful, did 
you ask? Well drive along the Bos- 
ton Post road through Westchester 
County and see the Robinson Hard- 
ware Store. This is the best answer 
to your question. 


ei 
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Hooking Up with the Movies 


OMETIMES it is well to hook up 

the window display with the 
movies or something else that the 
public has in mind. There is a pic- 
ture called “Why Girls Leave Home” 
which is going the rounds at present. 
A very attractive window trim can 


be based on that idea. The windows 
can be divided into two parts and 
each part can be made to resemble 
a kitchen. The one kitchen can lack 
all conveniences and be the picture 
of drudgery. The other kitchen can 
look neat and orderly and have a 


plentiful supply of those little time 
and labor savers that every hardware 
dealer sells and which means so much 
in the home. In between the two 
kitchens there should be a sign read- 
ing: “Why Girls Leave Home.” This 
will make ’em investigate. 
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Keep the Cash Register Ringing by 


Selling Fireplace Fixtures 


HE fireside has a peculiar hold 

upon the human race. Since 

the beginning of time, the fire- 
side has played an important part 
in the history of the human race. 
Meeting places were always around 
some big fire in the olden days. One 
can travel back through the history 
of the ages and find that a fireside 
of some sort was the center of any 
gathering of people. In the pioneer 
days of our own country the fire- 
side was the meeting place of fam- 
ilies, friends and councils. In fact, 
the meals were prepared there and 
the entire house was heated by the 
old-fashioned fireplace. 


The first stoves to be invented 
were more or less improvements on 
the old fireplace, and, in fact, they 
fitted right into the fireplace. Later, 
stoves moved the meeting place of 
the household to the center of the 
room, but always around the stove. 
Then came steam, hot water and 
hot air radiation. The center of 
congregation was destroyed. There 
was no particular place in the 
house to which its inhabitants 
could be drawn. Fireplaces almost 
disappeared from the homes of 
newer generations. In recent years, 
however, there has been a distinct 
change in this respect and one 


rarely sees a house being built at 
the present time without a fireplace 
of some kind. 

Of course, the new firesides are 
modern when considered with the 
old timers, but they serve their pur- 
pose in just as efficient a manner. 
They still give a note of cheerful- 
ness and warmth to the room. On 
cold nights the fireplace again be- 
comes the meeting place of the 
family. 

The hardware merchant has sup- 
plied fireplace fixtures, stoves and 
furnaces to his community. In the 
recent building boom, which has 
never before been equalled in this 





The Nicholas Hardware Co., Oak Park, Ill., can supply the customer with anything he may need in the way of fireplace 


equipment, as may be seen by this complete department. 


At the top of the page is shown one of the firm’s fireplace displays 
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country, there went up a tre- 
mendous demand for fireplace fix- 
tures and screens. Factories were 
swamped with orders and stocks 
were reduced to a very limited as- 
sortment. 

The fireplace has returned not as 
the necessary means of giving 
warmth and for preparing the food, 
but as a central meeting place of 
the family. It serves to take off the 
chill in the early fall and spring 
when furnace fires are not lighted. 
The flicker of a fire adds an air of 
comfort and cheer to the modern 
house that cannot be acquired any 
other way. 

It is a peculiar thing, when you 
stop to think about it, that such a 
thing as a fireplace has been prac- 
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tically replaced in its original use- 
fulness and that the demand is be- 
coming very important. 

The accompanying illustrations 
from the Nicholas Hardware Co., 
Oak Park, IIl., show how this firm 
takes care of this type of business. 
The display room has light colored 
walls and ceiling. A strip of car- 
pet is on the floor and the fireplace 
fixtures are arranged on either side 
for the convenience of the cus- 
tomers. Three shelves give ample 
room to display the andirons and 
sets. Screens are placed on the top 
shelf and the heavy grates and fix- 
tures are on the floor. Wood bas- 
kets and coal scuttles complete the 
display. 

The window decorated by this 


Wages, Living Standards and the 


HENEVER the subject of 

wages is mentioned there 
immediately start conflicting argu- 
ments in the minds of __indi- 
viduals, the line of argument de- 
pending entirely upon the source 
from which it emanates. The em- 
ployer stoutly maintains that living 
costs cannot be reduced _ until 
wages are reduced. The employee, 
on the other hand, is just as vehe- 
ment in his protestation that wages 
must not in justice be reduced until 
the cost of living is brought down 
to a corresponding level. 

The consumer, which of course 
includes both the employer and em- 
ployee, goes on a buying strike and 
says he is not going to buy until 
prices come down. On the other 
side of this line of argument is the 
manufacturer and distributor. They 
in turn with sound logic show that 
the price cannot be reduced until 
the cost of production and the cost 
of transportation is reduced. The 
greater part, it is claimed to be 
about 90 per cent, of these is labor. 
It will be seen that the line of argu- 
ment has just about completed a 
circle. The consumer is not satis- 
fied with the price he must pay. The 
producer complains of his small 
profit and the employee is far from 
being satisfied with the contents of 
his pay envelope or the size of his 
pay check. 

There has been injected into this 
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subject of wages, and cost of living 
a lot of soap box logic and cheap 
labor union argument which has 
not one iota of foundation. We hear 
a lot about the American standard 
of living, and statements to the ef- 
fect that we must pay a wage ade- 
quate to maintain the American 
standard of living. In the first 
place there is no such thing as an 
American standard of living. There 
are just about as many standards 
of living as there are people. It is 
quite generally admitted that the 
individual’s expenditures keep pace 
with his income. This was proved 
during the war period, when the 
tool makers wore $12 silk shirts at 
the bench, and the Italian fruit 
vendor’s wife carried $40 mesh 
bags. ' 

In the -second place, this talk 
about the American standard of liv- 
ing implies that it is something 
which is fixed by some arbitrary 
board or self-appointed committee. 
The fact is that it is the result of 
well-defined law. It is the result of 
the production of labor. 

If then we start from this prem- 
ise and reason through to a logical 
conclusion some of the confusion or 
delusion about wages and cost of 
living will be dispelled. 

Since the standard scale, or cost 
of living is determined by the pro- 
ductive power of work it follows 
that increased production at a 


HARACTER and reputation are as different as day and night. 


is based upon what we are; reputation on w 


people think 
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firm is worthy of note. The fixtures 
shown make an unusually good dis- 
play. The background is of heavy, 
rich velvet and the bright merchan- 
dise makes a most charming pic- 
ture. 

This firm is located in one of the 
large Chicago suburbs and where 
one would not expect such a large 
demand for fireplace fixtures due 
to the city conveniences and apart- 
ment houses. But the reader can 
readily imagine as he looks at the 
picture of the display room that 
there is a large demand, and he can 
rest assured that the Nicholas 
Hardware Co. would not be carry- 
ing such an extensive line if the 
business did not pay in every pos- 
sible way. 


Consumer 


given cost reduces the cost of liv- 
ing, thereby increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the wage—which 
in reality is increasing wages. 

The fact is that while it has al- 
ways been believed that the em- 
ployer pays the wage, he does not. 
He only acts as the agent of the 
consumer. The consumer being the 
one who pays the wage. This can 
be proved by the following hypo- 
thetical case. Suppose that the 
bricklayers, through their union, 
raise their wages, and this is not 
altogether a hypothetical case, to 
the point where the builders can- 
not afford to build brick houses. 
What happens? He builds frame or 
concrete houses. The manufacture 
of brick ceases, wages of brick- 
layers stop. Who stopped them? 
The consumer. 

Is it not quite clear that when 
we brush away some of these de- 
lusions about employer and em- 
ployee, about wages and cost of liv- 
ing, about capital and labor, and 
get down to the real essence of the 
question it is found that there is 
not such a divergence of interest. 
It is discovered that there is a very 
common interest in the industrial 
organization. It becomes apparent 
that what furthers the interest of 
one promoted to good of all. 

In other words, industrially, men 
should be and are co-operative and 
not competitive—Two Bits. 





Character 


we are. 


A man may be of exemplary character, but if he fails to reflect it in the minds 
of his fellows, his reputation may be far from good.”—Llew S. Soule. 
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Here is the 

store that 

sells only for 
cash 


The Merbach Hardware 
& Furniture Co., of 
South Kaukauna, Wis., 
Has Prospered by 
Eliminating Charge 





Accounts 





Building Business on a Cash Basis 


T takes a great deal of deter- 
| and a strong back- 

bone to tell your customers that 
you are running your business on 
a cash basis. There has been a 
great deal said about the advan- 
tages of cash business, and at prac- 
tically every convention and group 
meeting held in the hardware field 
the question has been discussed. 
It is a time-honored practice to open 
accounts for customers, and, espe- 
cially in bad times, the retail 
merchant has been obliged to do 
more than his share towards financ- 
ing the community by giving his 
customers “time.” 

A few years ago merchants 
laughed at the idea of running a 
hardware store on a cash basis. 
Some of them thought seriously 
about the matter, tried it out, be- 
came converted to the new idea and 
have continued the policy. The 
Merbach Hardware & Furniture 
Co., of South Kaukauna, Wis., have 
been operating in this manner for 
almost four years and this is what 
they have to say about the success 
of the policy: 

“We think we have come as close 
to selling on a strictly cash basis 
as is possible. We have some very 
decided ideas about the credit busi- 
ness and we feel that the merchant 


himself is almest entire:y to blame 
for the bad conditions in the credit 
business. 

“On Jan. 1, 1918, we went on a 
cash basis. Our price was a cash 
price to every one with the excep- 
tion of the mills and manufacturers 
here, and these paid promptly every 
thirty days. 

“We sold materials for building 
and painting jobs with the clear 
understanding that we were to have 
our money immediately upon com- 
pleting the job. This proved to be 
very satisfactory all around. 


The Contract Lease 


“We have just one other plan of 
payment. We have a_ contract 
lease, which absolutely binds our 
customer. In case we sell a large 
item, such as a range or an order 
of furniture, and our customer can- 
not pay cash, we ask for a payment 
down of 25 per cent of the total 
bill, and regular monthly payments 
of from $10 to $30 or more a month, 
according to the customer’s ability 
to pay. We do not sell if they can- 
not pay at least $10 a month. We 
hold our customers very strictly to 
the monthly. payment. Only sick- 
ness will excuse them. Of course 
we try to use discretion. If a cus- 
tomer misses a payment without 


any explanation, we are right after 
him. Our lease states clearly that 
the goods are ours, and that we can 
take them back at any time that the 
customer fails to live up to his con- 
tract. As a general thing, we only 
have to remind a delinquent cus- 
tomer of this, and he comes across. 

“The last year and a half, how- 
ever, have been exceptional ones in 
Kaukauna, as elsewhere. The rail- 
road shops were closed for over 
nine months; the mills ran only a 
short time last year; the farmers 
were hard hit, and money was gei- 
erally scarce. We felt that we had 
to be a little more lenient under these 
excentional circumstances, and hel) 
our customers along a bit, so we 
granted, ten, twenty or thirty days 
time to some of our older customers. 
Now, that times are better again, we 
are gradually getting back to our 
cash basis, for we intend to stick to 
it. We know that it is absolutely 
the only way to do business. The 
few customers you lose because of 
doing a cash business, are usually 
the poor payers. The good paying 
customer likes to patronize a store 
where he knows he is not helping to 
pay the other fellows’ bills. Under 
no circumstances would .we ever 
consider going back to the old meth- 
od of doing business.” 





O the children belong the great- 
[est joys at Christmas time. It 

is their happiest season of the 
year. Months of speculative ex- 
pectancy precede the twenty-fifth 
day of December. Kiddies are on 
their best behavior, for if they fall 
from grace Santa Claus will be sure 
to penalize them. This truly is the 
worst punishment that any child 
below the age of five could imagine. 
The happiest Christmas seasons in 
the life of a child are those that 
come before he realizes that the 
local grocer supplied the Christmas 
tree and that his father and mother 
trimmed it on Christmas Eve. 

But even after that short period 
of blissful ignorance the child still 
revels in the spirit of Christmas 
and the receipt of childish gifts 
from relatives and friends. Every- 
one who walks past your store and 
everyone who walks into it from 
now until Christmas Day has a holi- 
day gift list that is sure to include 
several children young enough to 
want toys, which the donor would 
be glad to purchase at your store if 
you made the proper suggestion. 

Of all the gifts that should be 
selected early those to be given to 
children should be given first place. 
They must not be forgotten and 
they must get those things for 
which they have longed all year. 
It would not do to have to wait un- 
til the last minute for children’s 
playthings. You must make your 
selection of these presents from 
well-assorted stocks and must not 
be hurried. That is why the wise 
hardware merchants are to-day 
pushing the sale of all kinds of 
playthings to be given to kiddies 02 
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Christmas morning. Many people 
desire to send toys to juvenile rela- 
tives living in distant cities. These 
must be securely wrapped and 
mailed without delay, so that the 
children will not be disappointed 
when they clamber out of their beds 
on Christmas Day. 

An attractive window display of 
toys with show-cards advocating 
the early purchase for Christmas 
needs should meet with a ready re- 
sponse in the way of sales. This 
would of course have to be backed 
up with well-assorted stocks inside 
in the toy department. Just what 
should the hardware dealer offer? 
Well, let’s begin with the mechani- 
cal toys. Think of the various sets 
of toy trains, electric and spring 
winders, fire engines, hook and lad- 
ders, fire chiefs’ vehicles. These fire 
department toys are popular in the 
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Holiday 
Suggestions 
for the 
Toy 
Department 


horse-drawn model as well as in the 
automotive type. All children love 
toy animals, from Teddy bears and 
soft, wooly lambs to less lifelike 
animals of wood and metal. Bright- 
ly painted, rubber balls of all sizes 
are wanted by all kinds of chil- 
dren. Balloons, cowboy suits, In- 
dian suits, policeman suits, fireman 
suits, soldier suits and the many 
other play suits that are now of- 
fered for children always sell big at 
holiday time. 

Suppose we think of the little 
girls and the presents they will 
want. They will want dolls of all 
kinds, doll houses, doll carriages, 
doll furniture, doll clothes, toy 
dishes, toy stoves, toy furniture, 
toy wash tubs, miniature kitchen 
cabinets, ironing boards, ironing 
sets consisting of irons, iron hold- 
ers and stands, books about little 
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girls, clothes pins, clothes lines and 
poles, jewelry, doll rattles, vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines and 
sprinkling cans. 
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Both boys and girls will want 


games, toy billiard and pool tables, 
magic lanterns, moving picture ma- 
chines, rifles, merry-go-rounds, air- 





Two Practical Fixtures for the 
Store 


HEN the Horace W. Green 

Hardware Co. moved into its 
new storeroom in Long Beach, Cal., 
a number of home-made fixtures 
were installed. Two of these in the 
tool display wall cases are simple, yet 
serviceable and practical. 

One is for the holding of braces. 
Two pieces of %4-in. wood were 
sawed with scallops, as shown in the 
accompanying sketch. These were 
fastened-by screws to a heavier piece 
of wood which in turn was fastened 
to the back of the wall case. In this 
manner every brace is in sight. 
Salesmen find that sales can be made 
very quickly from this rack. 

The same is true of the rack that 


holds drawknives safely in full view. 
This is made in much the same way 
as the brace rack save that the two 
twin pieces are sawed with stairstep 
cuts and the front edge, or riser, of 
each step is fitted with pieces of hard 
wood. This prevents the drawknives 
from falling down and also prevents 
the edges from cutting off the scal- 
lops. 


I Am an Enemy 


AM the ruler of retail reverses. 
I am the Lord High Poten- 
tate of Failure. 
I am the reason for that down- 
ward slant on the profit curve. 
I am the cause of the silent sick- 
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planes, blackboards, blocks, educa- 
tional toys, tool chests, desks, gar- 
den sets, hammocks, boats, musical 
instruments, lawn mowers, mag- 
nets, painting outfits, soldiers, 
swings, telephone and telegraph 
sets, whistles, autos, wagons, vari- 
ous juvenile vehicles and little 
watches. 

This is not a complete list. There 
are hundreds of other toy items 
that are in great demand every year 
at this time. You will give good 
service to your trade if you will 
make it easy for them to buy their 
gifts for the kiddies early and you 
will add greatly to your holiday 
profits at the same time. 

Your local newspaper should 
carry a special advertisement that 
tells people of your town that you 
are ready to co-operate in the se- 
lection of gifts to be given to chil- 
dren. Get busy or you will be too 
late. 


ness that stills the cash-register 
bell. 

I am the origin of dissatisfied 
customers and loss of trade. 

I am the leaven of uncertainty in 
the midst of certain profits. 

I am the element of chance that 
turns a wining business into a los- 
ing gamble. 

I am the fountain-head whence 
springs the majority of the dealer’s 
trouble and worry. 

I am the key to the problem why 
more than 15,000 retailers fail 
every year. 

I am the why and the wherefore, 
the direct,and proximate cause, the 
germ and the genesis of unsuccess- 
ful merchandising. 

I am the Sticker, the Shelf- 
Lounger, the Left-Over, the name- 
less child of an unknown father. 

I am the unadvertised_ product !— 
Patton’s Monthly. 
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At the left is a home- 
made 
and displaying braces, 


device for holding 


while the illustration at 
the right shows a similar 
arrangement for draw- 
A few pieces of 
wood and a little time are 


knives. 


the only things needed to 
make these useful fixtures 





























Unusual 
Stunt 


Draws 
350 New 


Customers to 
the Store of 
A. M. Lubash 


: OU can’t keep a good man 
down, they say, because he 
always bobs up fighting at the 

most unexpected moment. Neither 

can you keep Nat Lubash from sell- 
ing more and more hardware each 
week. Nat is no stranger to the 
readers of HARDWARE AGE. As the 
manager of A. M. Lubash & Son, 

Richmond Hill, N. Y., his merchan- 

dising campaigns have been com- 

mented upon at frequent intervals in 
these pages. 

Nat’s latest sales attack was cer- 
tainly unique in every way. After 
studying his problem and the class 
of trade he served he figured they 
needed something that wasn’t usually 
done along Jamaica Avenue, that 
being Richmond Hill’s main business 
street. His inside space is more or 
less limited. Whatever he did would 
have to be worked entirely from the 
windows. But how would that get 
people inside to buy goods? That 
was the question. 

To young Mr. Lubash it was sim- 
ple. He contracted with a lightning 
artist whose name was Brown. This 
man was to sit in on the window with 
an easel and several blank canvases. 
At stated times he was to paint 
steadily for two hours, turning out a 
finished oil painting every few min- 
utes. The speed with which he 
worked was remarkable and the 
quality of the paintings was unusu- 
ally good, and many were well worth 
framing. 

Brown was to paint from Saturday 
to Saturday, performing at the 
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Artist Brown at work in the window of the store of A. M. Lubash & Son, Richmond 


Hill, N. Y. 


hours of 3-5-7-9—the first three ses- 
sions for one hour, the last for 
two. On Saturdays he was to paint 
as long as he drew a crowd, with of 
course adequate intermission for re- 
laxation and food. 

A week in advance it was adver- 
tised that a lightning artist would 
paint in oil in one of the windows. 
With each purchase of $1 or more a 
painting would be given free of 
charge. Everyone was invited to in- 
spect the paintings and td witness 
the artist at work. 


How the Plan Worked 


Unfortunately Mr. Brown’ was 
taken ill and was unable to appear 
on two of the week nights in view 
of which he also came an extra Sat- 
urday night. The extra Saturday 
itself proved so popular that Mr. 
Lubash is going to keep up the good 
work and make it a regular Saturday 
night affair. 

As to the first week with the artist 
in the window the Lubash firm gave 
away more than 600 pictures. Each 
picture meant a sale of at least $1. 
The average sale was actually around 
$2.10. Mr. Lubash directly credits 
$1,000 worth of ‘business to this 
stunt. Every time a painting was 
given away the firm took down the 
recipient’s name and address mark- 
ing down also the amount of the sale. 
After this first week was over Mr. 


Note the attractive samples of his work which are to be seen 


Lubash figured that he had added at 
least 350 new customers to his mail- 
ing list. 

The crowds gathered quickly in the 
street regardless of the cool weather 
or the rain that came unexpectedly 
one evening. There were all kinds of 
people watching the demonstration. 
Small boys and girls, old folks, mid- 
d'ie-aged couples and young prome- 
raders stopped and watched Artist 
Brown wiggle his brushes rapidly 
over the blank canvas. With almost 
miraculous speed a real landscape 
would flash into view on the canvas. 
The next picture would be a marine 
view with a few sailboats in the 
background. 

The pictures covered a wide variety 
of subjects, and customers were 
given the privilege of making their 
own selections. Mr. Brown on some 
occasions made up special pictures 
for those who showed a preference 
for a picture that might be held in 
reserve for some previous customer. 

More than 400 among those who 
were given pictures purchased 
frames and glass from A. M. Lubash 
& Son at from $2.50 to $3.50 apiece. 
Nat had Artist Brown make all the 
pictures in standard sizes and shapes 
and feeling sure that there would be 
a demand for frames when the pic- 
ture was given away, the firm had 
purchased a large and varied stock of 
frames. 
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The Hardware Merchant 
as Seen Through the Eyes 


of the Traveling Man 


By SEYMouR N. SEARS 


Address delivered before the 
of Philadelphia, Nov. 


OBODY knows more about 
N your business than the travel- 

ing man. A lot of information 
comes to the traveling man that is 
none of his business but he never 
carries it to your competitors. None 
of us are perfect but as traveling 
man to merchant, as the man who 
calls upon you to sell I feel we are 
really all on the level. Many, many 
times I have gone to remote places 
—travelled for miles to see a man 
who has not even said “Good morn- 
ing.” Frequently there is scant 
courtesy shown a customer. 

An incident came to my attention 
the other day in one of the lead- 
ing stores in New England. I was 
back of the counter making up a 
memo of certain stock for the busy 
buyer, at his request, when a 
gentleman came in and inquired for 
a special buffing wheel. A clerk 
left to inquire if the wheel was 
ready for delivery and while he was 
gone the gentleman turned to me 
and inquired about a tool which 
had attracted his attention. I gave 
him the price and he said “All right, 
l’ll take that.” Then he selected 
another device which he needed to 
add to his collection of tools. 


Poor Salesmanship 


He had made quite a selection of 
tools by the time the floor manager 
returned and I explained that I was 
not connected with the store and 
turned him over to the floor man- 
ager. The gentleman then inquired 
about some drills. ‘What size?” 
asked the floor manager. “Oh, 
make me up a dozen,” replied the 
gentleman. The floor manager then 
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turned the prospective customer 
over to a clerk who again asked 
about the size, adding: “We have 
hundreds of sizes.” The gentle- 
man looked at the clerk a moment 
and replied: “I don’t want any- 
thing,” took his original purchase, 
which, incidentally, he had really 
sold to himself and walked out. 


The Extra Sale 


Right there that store lost some 
good will to say nothing of the good 
gravy, or icing on the cake, or what- 
ever it may be termed. I call it 
profit! ! What a customer comes 
in to buy is merely your bread and 
butter—that which gives you your 
living necessities. The jelly is 
procured by your introduction and 
sale of the extra thing—the new 
article you introduce. 

You are all familiar with the 
parable of the second mile—just 
the few steps further in that sec- 
ond mile or the little extra effort 
you put into selling the thing you 
profit from. There are many men 
who are real nuts on wireless—lots 
of men like to fuss around with 
tools and they all make you good 
customers. I know a certain dis- 
trict attorney who enjoyed tinker- 
ing around and, who, through cour- 
tesy on the part of a salesman, 
would purchase $300 or $400 worth 
of stuff. If a man enters your store 
and your salesman greets him with 
“What do you want?” and the man 
says “Nails” and he gets ’em and 
goes out—why the man himself 
does the buying. That’s just “wait- 
ing” on a customer. It is a fact 
that hundreds of men, who lay no 


Scrmour Ne Sears 


claim to being mechanics, select 
tools with excellent judgment and 
further they actually love those 
tools and care for them. Another 
weakness is the oft noticeable at- 
tempt to sell from a catalog. Pre- 
sent the real sample with a “Here’s 
the tool you want.” Lack of sug- 
gestion to a customer is one of the 
most noticeable failings found in 
stores. The sale of any article 
always paves the way for the sug- 
gestion of something that couples 
up with it. 

Store decorations and fixtures are 
great problems. Doubtless you feel 
your need along these lines in order 
to keep pace with competitors, yet 
from my observations these things 
are not really necessary. I know 
of eminently successful stores that 
have the same fixtures with which 
they started. I have in mind a 
store in New York City of this type 
where even competitors state is 
found an exceptionally complete 
stock of merchandise and where a 
greater volume of business is trans- 
acted than in others having more 
modern equipment. New and up- 
to-date fixtures are naturally more 
convenient but not absolutely nec- 
essary—you don’t sell fixtures. 


Discount Your Bills 


No concern can successfully do 
business without discounting the 
bills—make that 24 per cent—there 
is no way you can make money 
more readily than on the other fel- 
low’s capital. Any little favors are 
bound to go to the man who dis- 
counts his bill—just adding a little 
more to that jelly or gravy on your 
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bread. We don’t sell to any house 
which does not make a statement. 
References are not always reliable 
—a concern may have the best of 
references from two or three houses 
from whom they purchase and yet 
use that as a blind to stick some 
other concern—we rely on a rating. 


Price Cutters and Profits 


In the matter of price cutters and 
profit—I have in mind a cold chisel 
transaction which illustrates the 
point I desire to make. I was in- 
formed by a customer of old stand- 
ing that “We can’t buy your cold 
chisels any more at $4.80 per dozen. 
We have a new line for which we 
pay $3.75 a dozen and this gives us 
a chisel we can sell for 50 cents and 
the line is a good one. We sell yours 
for 75 cents—yes, yours is a better 
chisel!” With no chance of an in- 
crease in chisel sales in that com- 
munity he sells an inferior article 
and also loses money—to say noth- 
ing of a possible dissatisfied cus- 
tomer. Is that good merchandis- 
ing? I leave it to you. Why have 
the ability to buy and then throw 
your knowledge away? 

Why not make the price a little 
higher than the other fellow—make 
it come up to its real value to a 
customer. I have in mind a sale by 
a jobbing house in Philadelphia to 
a retail merchant who wanted a 
certain kind of bird cage hook 
which the jobber had to go outside 
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and pick up, as they were odd and 
not regularly carried in his stock. 
By mistake these hooks, two dozen 
in number, were billed to the mer- 
chant at $6 a dozen—an extremely 
high price. The jobber soon dis- 
covered his error in figures and 
corrected the price to $6 a gross. 
The retailer had already sold four- 
teen of those hooks based on the 
high price, but on receipt of letter 
of correction in price he imme- 
diately cut his selling price. Why 
did he do it? 


Guarantees and Exchanges 


The matter of guarantee and ex- 
change of tools is serious. Go out 
and buy a $1.50 necktie — war- 
ranted ?—oh, yes! Wear it one day 
and let it slip a stitch, ravel and 
get out of shape because of poor 
material or workmanship — then 
take it back—try it and see how far 
you get. I feel there should be a 
real defect in workmanship or an 
article should not be_ replaced. 
High-grade material and_high- 
priced expert mechanics produce a 
cold chisel worth more than a dozen 
$1.50 neckties. We ought to make 
more money out of the hardware 
business. It’s our own fault that 
we don’t. I know of stores that 
make only a bare living on a $100,- 
000 investment. You should get 
more than a living. 

The question of local credit—the 
money you have standing out among 
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customers is another serious mat- 
ter. There is a store located in 
New Jersey where a certain local 
customer requested credit, as it was 
an annoyance to send the money 
along each time the numerous items 
were purchased through the day, 
The customer requested credit, so 
the merchant let him name his own 
figure—it being $150 limit and a 
guarantee to pay the 10th of each 
month, with the privilege on the 
part of the creditor to automati- 
cally shut off in the event of non- 
payment. It was the customer’s 
own proposition and went well for 
a time. One month the 20th rolled 
around and the hardware man de- 
clined to make a delivery, where- 
upon the customer came to him in 
great wrath and demanded to know 
why. The hardware man presented 
the irate customer with the agree- 
ment and said, “I followed your own 
instructions; did you pay on the 
10th of the month?” The time to 
establish credit is when a man asks 
for it. 
Help the Traveler 


Don’t get sore at the traveling 
man. If you are not interested in 
his line, tell him so—don’t let him 
hang around—he is busy, too, and 
wants to know when to get out. I 
am making this little plea for the 
traveling man. See him and give 
him a chance to go and see the 
other fellow. 


Effective Method of Showing Hand Grinders 


pet pen displays help the dealer 


sell more goods. On this point 
most merchants will agree. Good coun- 
ter displays should be considered a 
pertinent part of the store’s display 
plans, and there are many racks and 
other display fixtures that have been 
built through the ingenuity of the dealer 
himself. Such a fixture is the counter 
rack for displaying hand grinders, 
found in the store of the P. J. Bower 
Hardware Co., Pawtucket, R. I. This 


rack accommodates seven grinders of 
varying size. It is big enough to show 
a complete line, yet small’enough to fit 
in handily on the average store sales 
counter. 

It stands approximately 16 in. from 
the counter. The top or cross piece is 
secured and supported with angles 
which fasten to the uprights. The top 
piece could be made from a piece of one 
by four, the uprights from two by fours 
and the bases could be made from two 














pieces of wood 8 in. square and two 
pieces 10 in. square. The 8-in. piece 
could be centered upon the larger 
square. This would give a strong base 
with that decorative touch that always 
helps when making display fixtures. 

With this hand grinder rack the cus- 
tomer can easily sell himself before 
the dealer gets to him. The prospect 
can try the gearing action and note the 
various movable features of the grinder. 
The display, as previously mentioned, 
shows seven models. If each model had 
a price tag the customer could inspect 
the seven varieties and base his pur- 
chasing decision on comparative values. 

The rack would not take much room 
on the counter and could also be used 
in a tool window display. It is simple 
to make and should prove to be a very 
efficient rack. 


Harrington Cutlery Co. Catalog 


The Harrington Cutlery Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., is now distributing 4 
new catalog and supplementary leaflets 
describing by means of text and illus- 
trations the Dexter line of cutlery. 
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Let’s Make It an Automotive Christmas 


Less Than a Month Remains in Which to Do It—But It 
Can Be Done If Manufacturers, Jobbers and 
Retailers Get Behind the Idea and Push 


gan, people have wandered 

away from our stores at 
Christmas time and have strewn 
their money about in all sorts of 
places, many times buying things 
nobody needed and many of which 
nobody ever could use. 

Instead of all this money going 
for wild neckties and unsmokable 
cigars, it is possible to bring a lot 
of it into the automotive industry 
if a proper selling effort is put be- 
hind the idea of giving automotive 
equipment for Christmas gifts. 

Before we get into the why and 
how of it, let’s consider the stage- 
setting and see the opportunity that 
lies before us. 


Why It Can Be Done 


1—In the first place, the man who 
owns an automobile is one of the 
group of ten million people in this 
country who have nearly all the 
real wealth there is. The non-auto- 
mobile owners are the class with- 
out much money. 

2—In the second place, each 
automobile is the center of a fam- 
ily or group of friends and can be 
made the center of quite a number 
of Christmas gifts. If each car 
could be made the basis of ten gifts, 
it would mean the sale of 100,000,- 
000 automotive gifts. That’s a lot. 
We can get part of it. 

3—Third, at Christmas time the 
whole population wanders around 
with a certain amount of cash in 
its hands, looking for some place 
to put the money. Making up the 
Christmas list is a brain-racking 
job. Few people start out with any 
idea as to what they are going to 
buy with their money. They have 
one idea, however, and that is to 
get rid of a certain amount of cash 
money. Here are these millions of 
people wandering about with money 
in their hands and most of them not 
having the slightest idea where to 
leave it. Most of them have never 
thought of automotive equipment 
as Christmas gifts. 

4—Also, the big mental effort on 


H VER since this industry be- 


Courtesy of the Automotive Equipment 
Merchandiser. 


the part of every Christmas shop- 
per is to give something different 
from the old stuff that has been 
passed around for years. Origi- 
nality is the desire. Automotive 
equipment fits in nicely here, be- 
cause few articles of equipment 
have ever been used as gifts. 

5—Then, people are each year 
getting farther—or trying to— 
away from useless gifts. They 
want something useful. 

6—The giver also likes to give 
something that will cause him to 
be remembered. Again automotive 
equipment fits in, because many of 
these articles are visible on the car 
and are seen throughout the year 
by those who ride in the car. 

7—The giver also likes to give 
a useful ‘article which the recipient 
might not buy himself. Again 
automotive equipment fits in. Many 
of the articles that may be sold are 
not absolutely essential on a car 
and the driver might get along 
without them, but he is mighty glad 
to have them. 

8—The car owners, between now 
and Christmas, and their friends, 
too, will be in contact with the 
dealer. Thousands who _  aren’t 
forced to come in for gas, oil or 
service walk by the front window 
—with Christmas on their minds. 
The dealer has many customers—if 
he works a little he can get more— 
and about all he needs to do is ask 
’em to buy. 

There is the setting. Isn’t it a 
wonderful opportunity? Isn’t there 
a possibility of a bunch of business 
for cash at a good profit for the 
dealer and all the rest of us if we 
can get this idea over? Will you 
help? And if you have any good 
ideas, will you please shoot ’em in? 
We want stuff that can help the 
dealer and you, the salesman. A 
flock of ideas passed along to the 
dealer with a proper injection of 
sales enthusiasm on his part will 
help. 


What the Dealer Should Do 
1—In the first place, he should 


get some stock. He can’t sell what 
he hasn’t got. 


2—In the second place, he should 
get his entire organization started 
on a Christmas Ask ’Em to Buy 
Basis. His organization should 
suggest the Christmas gift idea to 
every car owner or person who 
comes into the place between now 
and Christmas. 

3—He should put a Christmas 
tree in his window. This year we 
want a Christmas tree in every 
dealer’s window. Trees are easy to 
get. A string of lights will help. 
And near the tree should be a sign: 
“Give Automotive Gifts for Christ- 
mas.” 

4—He should display his mer- 
chandise. He should first look over 
his stock and see what he has that 
he should have sold long ago and 
get it out and see if it can’t be 
made to look like a Christmas pres- 
ent. His wares range all the way 
from a few cents up to many dol- 
lars. They fit any and every purse. 
Then, he should add to his stock 
such things as he may need and 
then ask ’em to buy. 

5—He should, if he can, do some 
newspaper advertising, suggesting 
to the public that automotive equip- 
ment makes wonderful Christmas 
gifts. ’ 

6—He can even sell by making a 
canvass of the women among his 
customers, suggesting things they 
may buy for the husbands. One 
dealer last year bought a sample 
article, made a canvass, collected 
the money and had the deal all com- 
pleted before he even ordered the 
merchandise. He got a big turn- 
over on an investment in one piece 
of merchandise. Print a list of gift 
suggestions and mail it to a list. 

7—Cater to the kids. They all 
have their pennies and they all love 
to shop for their daddies. They’re 
a bet not to be overlooked. A spark 
plug or a cheap tool, even a little 
screwdriver, can become a Christ- 
mas present if it has holly paper 
and red string on it. 

There probably are many other 
things dealers can do to get this 
idea in operation. These are but a 
few of them. If you have any more, 
shoot ’em in. 
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The Use of Borders, Initials and Ornaments 


How the Hardware Merchant May Improve the 
Appearence of His Advertisements by the 
Judicious Use of Embellishments 


musical composition so do borders, 

ornaments and initials increase 
the effectiveness of type layouts. The 
hardware man who is working toward 
better layouts for his advertising must 
give some detailed study to the use of 
these typographic accessories and their 
proper arrangement. 


Borders and Their Uses 


Borders may be roughly divided into 
three classes. First: the rule borders. 
Second: the fancy borders and third: 
the specially designed borders, There 
is often a combination of the first and 
second classes but rarely in the case of 
the third. 


Jo as the grace notes set off a 


The layout below shows the proper 
method to use in breaking a rule 
border for a cut. At the right is 
shown the way in which top and 
bottom rules are used when the 
type measure is the full width of 
the ad. 


By B. J. Paris 





OME in and see 
our stock of 
hardware suitable for 
gifts. Percolators, 
cutlery, silverware, 
electrical goods, etc. 


HARDWARE SHOP 
41 Main Street 














A Most 
Dainty 
Gift ! 


Space 
for 
Cut 








HIS beautiful 

percolator will 
give years of serv- 
ice and will be a 
reminder of your 
thoughtfulness. 


Hardware Brown 
4th and Main 














| Quality! 





HE quality of 

our lines of 
hardware is the 
talk of the town. 
W hatever you 
want in hardware 
we have it. 
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JONES 


16 Maple Street 









































The purpose of the border is to fur- 
nish a frame for the ad, thereby giving 
the margin or white space between 
border and type block an opportunity to 
set off the type set-up to the best ad- 
vantage. Borders are also used to 
accomplish other objects in advertising 
layout work but generally speaking, 
the preceding definition holds good. The 
idea of the border always is to em- 
bellish the type. 


Border Arrangement 


Border arrangement is an interesting 
study, and the combinations possible 
are past all tabulating. It’s a poor 
day that some ad man, compositor or 
printer doesn’t evolve a new twist to 





The layout directly below shows 
the proper use of the fancy 
border, initial and ornament. The 
layout at its left demonstrates 
the use of a triple rule combina- 
tion border with fancy initial. 
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setting up a border. The standard 
arrangements may be set down as fol- 
lows: the frame or complete enclosure; 
the top and bottom rule arrangement; 
the “break” arrangement where cuts 
are used and the panel arrangement 
suitable for large ads and to segregate 
items in smaller ads. Our sample ads 
illustrate these various arrangements. 


Rule and Fancy Borders 


Now the hardware man has at his 
command a number of styles in rule 
and fancy borders. In selecting these, 
after you have asked your newspaper 
for a sample sheet showing the borders 
they have in stock, it is well to observe 
the following general rule: 

Use a plain rule border on an ad con- 
taining cuts and a fancy border on an 
all type ad. 

The reason for this is that the plain 
all-type layout is set off by the fancy 
border which affords contrast and the 
plain rule borders are better adapted 
for breaking in and around cuts. Fancy 
borders do not “break” well and always 
have a more or less unfinished look. 


Border Combinations 


Border combinations, combinations of 
rule and fancy borders, offer a very in- 
teresting study. It is possible by the 
use of such combinations to simulate 
the effect of some of the beautiful 
hand-designed borders now used in pub- 
lication work. We show such a com- 
bination in our border styles. The 
hardware merchant would do well to 
try out such combinations as often as 
possible for such borders will lend dis- 
tinction to his layouts. 

Rules may be combined with good 
effect. A double rule, border layout 
is an exceptionally dignified style of 
arrangement and goes well when such 
items of hardware as silverware, per- 
colators, etc., are advertised. We show 
a double rule combination of this kind. 
Even this arrangement may be varied 
for a shaded rule may be used in place 
of the plain rule or a combination of 
shaded and plain rules. 

Another effective arrangement is to 
have the rule form panels at the top 
of the ad to include the headlines and 
at the bottom for the firm, name, ad- 
dress. Center panels may be used as 
well and in this way by inclosing the 
display lines, the text matter is made 
to stand out prominently. 

One of the very best and most prac- 
tical suggestions we can give the hard- 
ware man in regard to border arrange- 
ment is to observe the borders used in 
the advertising sections of magazines, 
trade papers and newspapers. This 
article, if studied carefully, will make 
your eye trained to recognize different 
arrangements and it is a simple matter 
to indicate the self same arrangement 
on one of your own ads. 


Designed Borders 


Designed borders are used more 
often in magazine advertisements than 
in those appearing in the newspapers. 
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This is due to the fact that the finer 
grades of paper used by the magazines 
make it possible to use artistic and 
delicately worked-out patterns and 
designs. The newspapers, however, 
show many attractive specially de- 
signed borders, and the hardware man 
will frequently find it to his advantage 
to get in touch with an artist and have 
him suggest a special border which may 
be used on all his ads. The only diffi- 
culty in this is that no one border is 
suitable for every type of ad. Such a 
border is better used at intervals and 
on special occasions. 


The Use of Initials 


Plain type initials are classified by 
the printer as 2-line, 3-line initials, etc. 
This means that they occupy a space 
equal to the height of the correspond- 
ing number of type lines. The larger 
the type is of course, the larger the 
initial. 

Designed initials are spoken of as 
being so many points in size, in the 
same manner as type is measured and 
indicated. Plain type initials are also 
measured in points and may be in- 
dicated in points as well as set down 
as 2-line or 3-line. 


Type Initials 


In using type initials a good general 
rule to follow is to use the same style 
of type that is used for the copy for the 
initial. That is, if you use Cheltenham 
Bold for your display and Caslon for 
your text, indicate a Caslon initial 
letter to be used. 

Initials give a more attractive ap- 
pearance to the type block and make it 
easier for the reader to start the para- 
graph. Smaller plain type _ initials 
should be used on subsidiary blocks of 
type—this gives a very fine effect and 
makes your ad inviting in appearance. 


Fancy Initials 


Fancy initials lend distinction to the 
layout but they must be used sparingly. 
Usually one is sufficient on a small or 
medium size advertisement for it takes 
a large ad to carry several fancy 
initials. Our layouts show the proper 
use of plain and fancy initials. 


Ornaments 


Ornaments are small designed blocks 
used to give a finish to the type block 
or to make an.attractive head for the 
ad. Before using any ornaments find 
out what your newspaper carries in 
stock. 

Ornaments are more useful on an- 
nouncements of various kinds and when 
used in conjunction with fancy initials 
give a very beautiful typographical 
effect. One of our layouts shows a 


- combination of fancy initial and orna- 
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Combination Rule and Fancy Border 
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Combination Rule and Fancy Border 


ment. 

Borders, initials and ornaments are 
the embellishments of the advertise- 
ment and a little study of the proper 
uses of these accessories will fully re- 
pay the dealer in the shape of increas- 
ingly attractive layouts. 
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Paint Associations Meet at Atlantic City 


Manufacturers’, Sales Managers’ and Salesmen’s Organizations Hold Conven- 


tions at New Jersey 


TLANTIC CITY, N. J., became a 

paint pot during the week of Nov. 
13. Probably no city ever heard so 
much discussion of the technical prob- 
lems of the producer of paint or the 
merchandising problems of the dis- 
tributor of paints, varnishes, brushes 
and kindred merchandise as was under- 
taken at the city by the sea. For the 
first time nearly all of the associations 
interested in the manufacturing and 
selling paint and varnish and allied 
materials met during the same week 
at the same place. These included the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation, the National Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States. Meetings of the Save 
the Surface Committee and of the ad- 
vertising men connected with the paint 
and varnish business and other groups 
were also held during the course of the 
week. 


Meeting of National Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association 


The twentieth annual meeting of the 
National Varnish Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation was held Nov. 13, at which 
time the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Henry 
Calman of Emil Calman & Cog New 
York; first vice-president, Charles J. 
Roh, Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, N. 
J.; second vice-president, W. R. Carne- 
gie. Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich. The 
new board of directors was named as 
follows: A. D. Graves, Pratt & Lam- 
bert, Inc.; R. W. Levenhagen, Glidden 
Co.; L. V. Pulsifer, Valentine Co.; 
Wells Martin, Martin Varnish Co.; 
James B. Lord, Boston Varnish Co.; 
Arthur Davis, Standard Varnish Co.; 
E. H. Hancock, Louisville Varnish Co. 


Paint Manufacturers’ Association of 


U. S. Elects 


The annual meeting of the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States was held Nov. 14 and 
15. Charles R. Cook of the Cook Paint 
& Varnish Co., Kansas City, Mo., was 
elected president for the coming year, 
succeeding S. R. Matlack, the retiring 
president. Mr. Matlack of George D. 
Wetherill Co., Philadelphia, was 
chosen first vice-president; Samuel 
Rosenthal of Bradley-Vrooman Co., 
Chicago, second vice-president. The 
following directors were also elected: 
Dr. D. A. Kohr, Lowe Brothers Co., 
Dayton; L. T. Minehart, Minehart- 
Traylor Co., Denver; H. J. Kuhn, Kuhn 
Paint & Varnish Works, Houston; An- 
drew S. Butler, McDougall-Butler Co., 
Buffalo; S. B. Woodbridge, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Philadelphia. 


Resort—Secretary Hoover 


George V. Heckel of Philadelphia, 
who has long held the office of secre- 
tary of both associations, was again 
chosen by both to fill the same position. 

The thirty-fifth annual meeting of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association was opened Wednesday 
evening by D. E. Breinig of Breinig 
Bros., who is president of the Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club of New York, 
after which President E. T. Trigg of 
John Lucas & Co., Philadelphia, de- 
livered his annual report. Thursday 
and Friday were busy days with the 
regular convention sessions and group 
meetings. The following new officers 
were chosen Friday evening as fol- 
lows: President, L. R. Atwood, Peas- 
lee-Gaulbert Co., Louisville, Ky.; east- 
ern zone vice-president, E. V. Peters, 
New Jersey Zinc Co., New York; cen- 
tral zone vice-president, J. W. Bray, 
Condie-Bray Glass & Paint Co., St. 
Louis; southern zone vice-president, H. 
J. Kuhn, Kuhn Paint & Varnish Co., 
Houston, Tex.; western zone vice-presi- 
dent, Sidney Rassmussen, Portland, 
Ore.; treasurer, John H. Pine of the 
Muralo Co., Chicago. George V. Hor- 
gan was re-elected secretary of the as- 
sociation. 


Sales Managers Meet 


The Paint and Varnish Sales Man- 
agers’ Council held a luncheon meeting 
Nov. 14, at which they indorsed the 
idea of simplification. The members 
of the Sales Managers’ Council fol- 
low: Charles J. Roh, Murphy Varnish 
Co., chairman; R. W. Levenhagen, 
Glidden Co., Cleveland; F‘ S. Green, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh; 
W. H. Donaldson, John Lucas & Co., 
Philadelphia; A. D. Graves, Pratt & 
Lambert, Inc.; S. B. Woodbridge, du 
Pont Co., Philadelphia. 

The regular association meetings 
were preceded by a meeting of the Save 
the Surface Committee, at which the 
plans of this co-operative movement for 
1923 were outlined. The plans for ad- 
vertising Save the Surface slogan 
were passed upon and it was voted that 
while the committee does not desire to 
dictate the policy of individual manu- 
facturers and jobbers, it believes that 
the cost of financing local co-operative 
advertising and selling activities should 
be borne by the retailers and master 
painters of any community. The new 
Save the Surface film, called “Brushin’ 
Up,” was shown and approved. 


Save the Surface Salesmen Elect 


The National Association of Save the 
Surface Salesmen had its part in the 
activities of the week in the form of a 
luncheon meeting of the board of di- 


Commends Activities 


rectors Wednesday. The following of- 
ficers and directors for the coming year 
were elected: President, Willard E. 
Maston, Eagle-Picher Lead Co., presi- 
dent of the Save the Surface Sales- 
men’s Club of Philadelphia; vice-presi- 
dent, R. D. Sullivan, Twin City Varnish 
Co., Chicago, president of the Save the 
Surface Salesmen’s Club of Illinois; 
secretary-treasurer, A. M. East, Phila- 
delphia, Save the Surface Campaign. 
The board of directors includes the of- 
ficers and Fred Andres, Keystone Var- 
nish Co., Brooklyn, president Travel- 
ers’ Association Paint & Allied Trades 
of New Jersey; Joseph L. White, Emil 
Calman & Co., New York, president 
Connecticut Paint Salesmen’s Club; 
Henry S. Maguire, McClone Varnish 
Co., Boston, president Paint Trade As- 
sociation Club of New England; D. M. 
Schindler, National Lead Co., Oakland, 
Cal., president Easy Bay Paint & Wall 
Paper Salesmen’s Club; Ross Hodgson, 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Kansas City, 
president Save the Surface Salesmen’s 
Club, Kansas City. 


Secretary Hoover Approves 


One of the important communica- 
tions received by President Trigg dur- 
ing the week was a letter from Secre- 
tary Herbert Hoover commending all 
associations and co-operative activi- 
ties. This letter read in part: 

“I am very glad to know that the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation, the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States and 
the National Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association will this year hold their 
annual meetings during the same week 
and at the same place, namely, Atlantic 
City. This, it seems to me, is a for- 
ward step and represents the type of 
closer co-operation which should be 
brought into being in our associational 
work within the various industries. 

“T have the feeling that there are 
other branches which touch upon your 
industry that are not as well organized, 
and it would be desirable and a fine 
thing if through the demonstrated suc- 
cess of your associational work in 
scientific research into methods of mar- 
keting, maintaining high trade and 
quality standard, in trade statistics, in 
simplification of practices, and so forth, 
this could be brought about.” 

The work of the National Clean Up 
and Paint Up Campaign Bureau, St. 
Louis, Mo., was indorsed again. Allen 
W. Clark, chairman of the bureau, had 
with him several miles of proof of the 
active and profitable interest of thou- 
sands of hardware retailers in local 
campaigns which were carried on in 
co-operation with the bureau. 
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1922 Breaks All Records for Building Permits 


ORE than a year ago the pre- 
diction was made in an ed- 
itorial of HARDWARE AGE that 
1922 would break all records for the 
number of building permits issued 
in all sections of the country. That 
this prediction has come true more 
extensively than even the most opti- 
mistic anticipated, is borne out by a 
chart compiled recently by the New 
York Evening Post, showing the 
value of building permits issued dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1922, in 
all the principal cities in the United 
States. 
New York City heads the list 
having issued building permits val- 





ued at $445,676,674. Building per- 
mits far in excess of $1,000,000 have 
been issued in each one of the forty- 
five cities listed on the chart. 

The data used in drawing up these 
charts was supplied by the Associated 
General Contractors, and covers only 
those kinds of construction work for 
which building permits are required. 

One of the surprising things re- 
corded on the charts is the position 
of the city of Los Angeles which is 
listed as third on the chart showing 
the value of building permits, and 
second, on the chart showing build- 
ing permits in dollars per capita. As 
the Evening Post pertinently says, 





“Los Angeles is much nearer the head 
of the list than is warranted by its 
size alone. According to the 1920 
census it is the tenth city in popula- 
tion instead of being the third. In 
many other cases the rank of the 
cities in this list is very different 
from what it would be in a list ar- 
ranged in order of population.” 

The diagram showing Long Beach, 
Cal., with permits amounting to $196 
for each person, may surprise many 
who are not thoroughly familiar 
with the geographical position of 
Long Beach. 

“Inasmuch as Long Beach is in 
Los Angeles County,” says the state- 
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The above diagram shows the value 
of building permits issued during 
the first nine months of 1922. New 
York stands head and _ shoulders 
above the other cities, with Chicago 
second. Some idea may be gained 
from this of the tremendous building 
activity of the current year 
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PAINT AND VARNISH 
MEN ORGANIZE 
ASSOCIATION 


0. C. Harn Elected Chairman— 
Organization Will Study Pro- 


motion and Advertising 


AD 


larger paint and varnish manufacturers 
organized the “Advertising Group of the 
Paint and Varnish Industry” during the 
recent trio of paint conventions in At- 
lantic City, N. J. The following officers 
were elected: 

O. C. Harn, of National Lead Co., 
New York, chairman; J. M. Graham, of 
Lowe Bros., Dayton, Ohio, vice-chair- 
man; W. P. Werheim, of Pratt & Lam- 
bert, Buffalo, N. Y., secretary. 

The above, with H. C. Bursley, of the 
Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, N. J., 
and C. J. Schumann, of the Hilo Varnish 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., formed the execu- 
tive committee. 

The organization will meet from time 
to time to discuss advertising and trade 
promotion work. 


Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. to 


Add to Line 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., 
Canton, Ohio, is planning to enlarge its 
manufacturing facilities and will add to 
its present line of manufacture of 
various electric household appliances 
other than suction sweepers. The com- 
pany will increase its capital stock 
from $2,000,000 to $6,000,000 by the or- 
ganization of a new corporation fo be 
known as the Hoover Company, which 
will take over the present company. 


Salt Lake Hardware Co. Discon- 


tinues Retail Business 


The Salt Lake Hardware Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has discontinued its 
retail business and will devote itself 
exclusively to the development of its 
wholesale business. There will be no 
change in the conduct of the company’s 
branch house at Pocatello, Idaho, as 
this business has always been main- 
tained as a strictly wholesale depart- 
ment. 


Stanley Works Increase Realty 
Holdings 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., recently added to its property 
_holdings adjacent to its plant, and still 
further increased its realty holdings by 
buying from the New Britain Machine 
Co. the property at 77 to 87 Elm Street, 
which will be developed for the manu- 
facture of rules and levels. 


W. F. Anklan Heads Hall Lamp Co. 


William F. Anklan has been elected 
president of the Hall Lamp Co., Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Anklan began service with 
this company twenty years ago as a 
bookkeeper in the general offices of the 
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Badger Brass Mfg. Co., Kenosha. When 
the industry became a part of the Hall | 
Lamp Co. Mr. Anklan was transferred | 
to the general offices in Detroit as office | 
manager. Shortly afterward he was 


| elected secretary-treasurer and made 


| 
The advertising men of many of the 





assistant to President J. F. Hartz, 
whom he now suceeds upon the eleva- | 
tion of Mr. Hartz to the chairmanship | 
of the board. 


Edwin P. Stoll with Remington 


| 
| 
| 


Edwin P. Stoll is now associated | 
with the Remington Arms Company. | 
He will work under the direction of | 
J. G. Heath, Western sales manager, 
with headquarters at 12 Geary Street, 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Stoll will call on the hardware 
and sporting goods jobbers in Califor- 


Edwin P. Stoll 


nia, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Col- 
orado, Arizona, and El Paso, Tex. In 
addition he will assist the other Rem- 
ington salesmen in special work. Mr. 





Stoll has been associated with Dunham, 
Carrigan & Hayden, J. A. Henckel, | 
Charles Brown & Son and Simmons | 
Hardware Company. 


Death of Albert Wipperman 


Albert Wipperman, who conducted a 
hardware store under his own name at 
Shawano, Wis., died on Nov. 12, follow- 
ing an illness of less than a week’s 
duration. Mr. Wipperman was born in 
Sheboygan County on Jan. 16, 1862, 
and had been identified with the retail 
hardware business for many years. 


Bostwick-Braun Co. to Represent 


Berthold Electrical Mfg. Co. 


The Bostwick-Braun Co., hardware 
jobbers, Toledo, Ohio, have been ap- 
pointed direct factory representatives 
for the Berthold Electrical Washing 
Machines, made by the Berthold Elec- 
trical Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., in the 
States of Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. 
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ELECTRIC WASHER SALES 
SHOW 42 PER CENT 
INCREASE 


Net Gain of 16,000 Machines in 


October—Higher Prices 
Predicted for 1923 


The sales on electric washing ma- 
chines have increased 42 per cent in the 
last ninety days, according to the Amer- 
ican Washing Machine ccsladasee 
Association. Sales for the month of 
October amounted to 58,000, with 45,000 
of that number being electric machines. 

The sales for October represent a net 
gain of 16,000 machines over the same 
month last year. Each month this year, 
with the exception of July, has shown 
a gain over last year. 

Prices are strong with higher ten- 
dencies. Some makers have already an- 
nounced higher prices for next year. 


Abbey & Imbrie Moves 


Coincident with the celebration of the 
102nd anniversary of their busirfess, 
Abbey & Imbrie, manufacturers of fish- 
ing tackle, have removed from 10 War- 
ren Street, New York, N. Y., to larger 
quarters at 97 Chambers Street. The 
new quarters afford greater facilities 
for the growth in the company’s busi- 
ness, which has been especially notable 
during the past few years. 


Henry Hirsch Dies Suddenly 


Henry Hirsch, vice-president of the 
American Cutlery Co., with offices in 
New York City and Chicago, IIl., died 
suddenly on Nov. 15 at the Hotel 
Claridge, New York. Mr. Hirsch, who 
was fifty-seven years old, had been in 
apparent good health up to the time of 
his death, which was attributed to heart 
failure. Mr. Hirsch’s wife, Nonette 
Marx Hirsch, was in New York at the 
time of his death, and she accompanied 
the body to Chicago. 


| Western Distributing Co. Formed 


The Western Distributing Co., 114 
Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal., 
has been formed to give Pacific Coast 
sales representation to manufacturers 
of hardware, electrical goods, toys and 
associated lines. The company is in- 
terested at present in taking on addi- 
tional lines, acting as manufacturers’ 
representatives in their territory. 


F. C. Severin and B. H. Tripp Form 
Partnership 


Fred C. Severin, for many years con- 
nected with the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., 
and more recently with the Betts Ma- 
chine Co., Rochester, N. Y., which is 
now a part of the Consolidated Machine 
Tool Corporation, and B. H. Tripp, for 
many years with the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., have formed a partner- 
ship for the purpose of buying and sell- 
ing tools. The company will be located 
at 25 Church Street, New York City. 
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Gibbens & Gordon, Inc. Formed 


A company composed of John Worner, 
W. L. Gibbens, W. L. Gibbens, Jr., and 
W. L. S. Gordon has been formed under 
the name of Gibbens & Gordon, Inc., 
523-5384 Canal Street, New Orleans, 
La., for the purpose of dealing in whole- 
sale and retail hardware, machinery and 
mill supplies in the city of New Or- 
leans and surrounding territory. The | 
Messrs. Gibbens were formerly con- 
nected with the firm of Gibbens & 
Stream, New Orleans, and later with 
the Gibbens-Finney-Gorden Co., Mr. 
Gordon also being a member of the 
firm. For the past eleven years Mr. 
Worner has been associated with the 
builders’ hardware department of | 
Stauffer-Eshleman Co. 


$100,000,000 Steel Merger An- 


nounced 













































The Bethlehem Steel Corp. has per- 
fected its plans to absorb the Midvale 
Steel and Ordnance Co. and the Cam- 
bria Steel Co., two of the largest inde- 
pendent steel concerns in the country. 
It is said that the majority of Cambria 
stock was already in the possession of | 
the Midvale interests. This acquisition 
following close behind the merger of 
the Lackawanna Steel Co. will enable 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp. to broaden | 
its scope considerably. The present in- 
got capacity of 4,890,000 tons will be 
increased to 7,600,000 tons. The vari- 
ety of lines is also greater as Bethle- 
hem will now produce wire rods, wire 
and wire products, steel freight and | 
mine cars, steel wheels, boiler tubes, 
agricultural implement parts and other | 
important lines of steel products not 
included in their former manufacturing | 
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Acme Tool Works Incorporated 





The Acme Tool Works, 495 56th Ave., 
West Allis, Milwaukee, Wis., have been 
incorporated under the laws of Wis- 
consin for the manufacture of carpen- 
ters’, masons’ and plasterers’ tools. 


| Bureau 
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of Standards to Study 


Enamel Ware 





The Bureau of Standards finds that 
enameled ware sometimes cracks be- 


| cause enamel does not “fit” the iron. 


John F. Schnaufer is president, Peter | 


Mayes vice-president and George Hoff- 
man the secretary. This new company 


|is an off-shoot of the Acme Pattern 


Works and will have charge of manu- 
facturing the tools as mentioned above. 





Norman E. Horn, Assistant Sales 
Manager for Winchester- 
Simmons Co. 





Norman E. Horn, formerly advertis- 
ing manager for the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co. of New Haven, Conn., 
has been made assistant sales manager 
of the Winchester-Simmons Co. 





Edward B. Alsop Dies 





Edward B. Alsop, active some years 
ago in the copper and metal industries 
in the Pittsburgh district, died at his 
home in Washington, D. C., on Nov. 12. 
Mr. Alsop in his lifetime had been ac- 
tively identified with C. G. Hussey & 


| Co. operating the Pittsburgh Brass & 


Copper Rolling Mills in Pittsburgh, 
also with Hussey, Binns & Co. shovel 
manufacturers in that city, but who 
some years ago built a new shovel plant 
at Charleroi, Pa., also with Howe, 
Brown & Co. operating a crucible steel 
plant in Pittsburgh, but which was 
absorbed by the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany of America. Mr. Alsop was 


| eighty-seven years of age. 


When the rate of expansion is the 
same for the enamel as it is for the 
iron then they will stay together 
through any amount of heating and 
cooling, but if they have different 
rates of expansion they are likely to 
separate. The rate of expansion of 
the enamel depends upon its composi- 
tion, and may thus be adjusted quite 
accurately to that of the iron. The 
bureau exects shortly to publish a pa- 


| per dealing with this subject and advis- 





ing manufacturers of enameled ware 
what composition will give the best 
“it.” 


Death of Frank W. Buffum 








Frank W. Buffum, president of the 
Buffum Tool Co., Louisiana, Mo., died 
recently in St. John’s Hospital, St. 
Louis, from pneumonia. He was sixty- 
three years old. Mr. Buffum formerly 
was president of the Buffum Telephone 
Co. and for four years was highway 
commissioner of Missouri, serving un- 
der Governor Major. His father, the 
late Col. G. A. Buffum, founded the 
LaCross Lumber Co. of Louisiana. A 
brother, Col. Charles G. Buffum, is 
president of that company and of the 
Bank of Louisiana. 


Fred W. 


Fred W. Gardner, at one time asso- 
ciated with the Michigan Stove Co. and 
later chairman of the board of directors 
of Buck’s Stove & Range Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., died on Nov. 11, following a stroke. 
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Secretary Hoover Joins Price Maintenance Movement 
—Gloomy Outlook for Ship Subsidy Legislation 


—Demands of Farm Bloc 


Secretary of Commerce and 


H secrets CLARK HOOVER, 
of the 


wide-awake Citizen 


World, has made up his mind that Con- 
gress should enact legislation that will 


legalize the maintenance of re-sale 
prices from the manufacturer down to 
the consumer. This should be great 
news to both producers and dealers. It 
is surely discouraging information to 
the price cutter. 

An authoritative declaration as to 
Secretary Hoover’s stand concerning 
price maintenance was made a few days 
ago by Representative M. Clyde Kelly 
of Pennsylvania, sponsor of the so- 
called Stevens-Kelly Price Maintenance 
bill. In an address delivered at the an- 
nual convention of the National Associ- 
ation of Stationers and Manufacturers 
Mr. Kelly said: 


Bearer of Glad Tidings 


“I have an encouraging word to 
bring you. Not many weeks ago I sat 
in the office with Herbert Hoover, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and he said 
that out of his experience during the 
war, and out of his experience in con- 
nection with price-fixing everywhere, 
there had come an education to him, 
and that he thought the manufacturer 
of a standard article should be able to 
maintain his price down to the con- 
sumer, and that as far as he was con- 
cerned as a cabinet officer he proposed 
to urge its immediate passage by the 
Congress of the United States. 

“That is encouraging because Her- 
bert Hoover at any rate understands 
business, and he also is courageous 
enough to express where he stands. 
He should have encouragement also 
along that line, and should be urged in 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Nov. 27, 1922. 
By W. L. CROUNSE 


the next Congress to put his effort be- 
hind it to the end that we may have 
this measure enacted into law. 

“The Supreme Court decisions have 
made it so that the highest-priced 
lawyer in the United States cannot say 
where the line is. They cannot say 
where you can use the legitimate whole- 
salers and retailers, and fix a price, 
and refuse to sell to the others, and 
it is necessary now to fortify the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law, not against the 
spirit of that law, but with the spirit 
of it. 


Producer Interested in Price Mainte- 
nance 


“The spirit of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law is for freedom from re- 
straint of trade, and that same prin- 
ciple under these new conditions means 
that there must be co-operation in 
maintaining prices, and that the final 
re-sale price to the consumer is of 
value not to the retailer alone or to 
the wholesaler alone, but it is of value 
to the producer also. He never loses 
his good will. On that basis he has a 
right to say that the retail price is a 
thing that concerns him at least.” 

If you are interested in the price 
maintenance problem—and what mer- 
chant is not:—keep your ear to the 
ground. I happen to know that impor- 
tant developments are in the offing. 

I doubt that it will be practicable to 
pass a price maintenance bill this win- 
ter, but some effective preparatory work 
will be done and the way cleared for 
speedy action in the new Congress. I 
also have some reliable dope to the 
effect that certain objections to the 
Stevens-Kelly bill, which have been 
made from time to time, will be fully 


met by comprehensive amendments de- 
signed to perfect the measure to the 
satisfaction of everyone who believes 
that every piece of merchandise should 
be sold on its merits and that the con- 
firmed price-cutter is a demoralizer of 
business. 


Booming the Ship Subsidy Bill 


The ship subsidy special session of 
the Sixty-seventh Congress, as denomi- 
nated by the Capitol wags, got away 
to a flying start last Monday. Warned 
that President Harding would give the 
subsidy bill a big boost in his forth- 
coming address to Congress, the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine hustled 
the bill into the House a few minutes 
before the President began his address 
in which he placed it at the top of his 
legislative program and marked it 
“must.” 

In the forty years that I have spent 
in Washington I have seen a dozen ship 
subsidy bills passed by one house or 
the other but never by both houses in 
the same Congress. This would in- 
dicate a gloomy outlook for the pending 
legislation, but it must be remembered 
that never before has a subsidy bill 
been brought forward under the condi- 
tions which the country is now facing. 

On previous occasions the subsidy 
bills were urged in the hope of building 
up a merchant navy which the country 
did not then possess. To-day we have 
the navy and the President is asking 
in effect that it be put upon a basis 
that will save the taxpayers of the 
country many millions of dollars an- 
nually that are now slipping away 
through the impracticable and unbusi- 
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MARKET REPORTS 





RISKER business is reported by the re- 
tail hardware trade, especially for holi- 

day merchandise, electrical goods, cutlery and 
housefurnishings. Large orders have also 
been placed with wholesalers for spring mer- 
chandise, such as screen cloth and garden tools. 
Freight car shortages, railroad embargoes 





WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY 


and labor troubles are delaying shipments be- 
tween manufacturers and jobbers which in 
turn is causing shortages in shovels, axes, 
nails, tools and crockery. 

It is considered likely by many market ob- 
servers that prices on many items will ad- 
vance or or about the first of the year. 








NEW YORK 


Trade Conditions 


} fw buying is reported by local jobbers. Retailers 
have bought rather largely for the Christmas trade, 
and the advance orders jobbers have received for spring 
merchandise are said to exceed advance spring business 
for the past two years. 

In the agricultural districts business is in some respects 
below par because of the low prices paid for farm products. 
Reports from the cities and larger towns throughout New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, indicate good busi- 
ness, fair collections and satisfactory prospects for holiday 
and spring trade. 

Retail stocks in the majority of cases are rather small. 
There is a marked tendency, however, on the part of mer- 
chants, to purchase more liberally than they have for some 
time past. ‘ 


Prices 


OBBERS report the following’ price advances: 
Hack saw blades have advanced 5 per cent, 

Sidewalk chisels have advanced 5 per cent. 

Manufacturers have withdrawn prices on shovels, and it 
is expected that advances ranging from $1 to $2 will be 
made effective in the immediate future. 

It is more or less generally expected by local retailers 
and jobbers that price advances are likely. on numerous 
items around the first of the year. The reasons for this 
include labor troubles, steel shortages, congested freight 
conditions and the fact that few manufacturers have been 
able to produce any surplus stocks. 


Ash Sifters——The demand is strong, 
prices are firm and stocks are reported 
to be fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Ash sifters, revolving, galvanized, 
packed two to a crate, $2.27 each. 


Axes and Hatchets.—Shortages are 
reported in many places. Prices are 
very firm, and the demand is large. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Ordinary grade handled axes, 3 to 4 
Ib., $16.50 per doz. net; 3% to 4%4-Ib., 
$17 per doz. net; 5 to 5%-lb., $18 per 
doz. net; 4% to 5%-Ilb., $18 per doz. 
net; 5%-lb. solid, $18.50 per doz. net. 

Flint edge Rockaway pattern axes, 
3 to 4-lb., $19.25 per doz. net; 3% to 
4%-lb., $19.25 per doz. net; 4 to 5-lb., 
$19.75 per doz. net. 

Connecticut pattern axes, 3 to 3%- 
Ib., $18.50 per doz. net. 

Hatchets, full polished half and 
shingling, No. 1, $18.80 per doz.; No. 
2, $19.40 per doz. 


Bolts and Nuts.—A consistent demand 
at firm prices, continues to be the pre- 
vailing condition in this item. Stocks 
are fair. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


Tinners’ rivets, 50 to 50 and 10 per 
cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 
66%4 per cent; brass, 4-32 and 14-20, 
1 to 50 and 10 per cent from new 

st. 

Toggle bolts, steel bright finish, 75 
per cent. 

Stove bolts, 75 to 75, 10 per cent. 

Iron rivets, 50 to 50 and 10 per cent. 
Solid copper rivets, 40 per cent. 

ck washers, ¥ to %-in., 70 per 
cent; * to %-in., 50, 10 and 5 per 
cent; }4 to 1l-in., 40 and 5 per cent. 


Butts.—These items are still in good 
demand, which is also true of most all 
to the builders’ hardware line. 
are firm and stocks somewhat broken. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Butts, 3% x 3%, dull brass or an- 
tique copper, in case lots, 25c. per 
pair. 


Carving Sets.—Retail sales are re- 
ported to be heavy. Jobbers also report 
good pick-up business for the Thanks- 
giving trade. Prices are firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Three-piece carving set, stag, 
forged steel bolster, knife 8-in. steel 
blade, $2.75 to $4.75 each. 


Prices 


Square nuts, %-in., 16c. per Ib.; 
frs-in., 15c. per Ib.; %-in., 13c. per Ib.; 
-in., 12c. per Ib.; %-in., 11c. per Ib.; 
-in., 10c. per Ib.; -in., 9c. per Ib. 
Common carriage bolts, % x 6-in. 
and smaller, 30 to 30 and 5 per cent; 
larger and thicker, 30 to 30 and 5 per 


cent. 

Machine bolts, % x 4 and smaller, 
40 to 40 and 5 per cent; larger and 
thicker, 40 to 40 and 5 per cent. 

Lag screws, 40 to 40 and 5 per 


cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon bolts, %& and 
smaller, 65 per cent; larger and 
thicker, 60 per cent. 


Three-piece carving set, sterling 
silver ferrule, knife 8-in. resist stain 
steel, $4.75 to $7 each. 

Christmas Tree Holders.—Although 
most of the local jobbers have sold the 
bulk of their stocks, there is still a good 
pick-up demand in the New York mar- 
ket. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Gem Christmas tree holder, $4.50 
per doz. net. Crown Christmas tree 


holders, 2-in., $7.89; 3-in., $13.15 per 
doz., less 5 per cent in full box lots. 


Clipping Machines.—Stocks are fair, 
prices steady and the demand is said to 
be satisfactory. 


Jobbers’ quotations: 

Stewart No. 1 ball bearing clipping 
machine, $10.75; No. 360 top plate, $1; 
No. 361 bottom plate, $1.50; dealer’s 
discount, 25 per cent f.o.b. New York. 

Stewart electric clipping machine, 
all standard voltages, hanging type, 
$80, f.0.b. Chicago; pedestal type, $85, 
f.o.b. Chicago; dealer’s discount, 25 
per cent. 


Drapery Hardware. — Exceptionally 
good pick-up business is reported on 
most of the items listed under this 
heading. Stocks are good and prices 
firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Curtain Rods.—Iron, brass plated, 
12-ft. lengths, %-in., 2%c. per ft.; 
%-in., 3%c. per ft. Extension rods, 
fs-in. brass tube, solid inner rod, 
extends from 23 to 42 in., 38c. per 
doz. Extension rods, %-in. brass 
tubes, brass ends, extends from 24 to 
44 in., 95c. per doz. 

Curtain Poles.—Mahogany and oak, 
1-in., $3.50 per 100 ft.; 1%-in., $5 per 
100 ft. 

Curtain Pole Sets.—Consisting of 1 
pr. of ends, 1 pr. of brackets and 10 
rings, 1l-in., mahogany finish, $3.85 
per doz. sets; 1%-in. mahogany fin- 
ish, $3.25 per doz. sets; l-in. oak 
finish, $3.85 per doz. sets; 1%-in. oak 
finish, $3.25 per doz. sets; 1-in. white 
enamel finish, $6.45 per doz. sets; 1%- 
= white enamel finish, $6.40 per doz. 
sets. 

Pole Siege — Feet steel, brass 
plated, 1%-in., 32c. per doz.; 1%-in., 
36c. per doz. Wooden pole rings, with 
screw eyes, mahogany, 1%-in., $1.30 
per 100; 1%-in. mahogany, $1.40 per 
100; 1%-in. oak, $1.30 per 100, and 
1%-in., $1.40 per 100. List +40. 
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Pole Ends.—Polished brass, for 1-in. 
pole, $2.75 per doz.; for 1%-in. pole, 
$4.50 per doz. 

Pole Brackets.—Steel, brass plated, 
l-in. pole, 48c. per doz.; 144-in. pole, 
48c. per doz. 

Drapery Hooks.—Metal, steel plated, 
48c. per gross. Solid brass, 89c. per 
gross. 

Single extension flat curtain a 
and brackets, velvet brass finish, 144- 
in. projection, 28 to 48-in. extension, 
$2.63 per doz.; 2%-in. projection, 28 
to 48-in. extension, $2.63 per doz.; 
1%-in. projection, 36 to 638-in. ex- 
tension, $3.42 per doz.; 2%-in. pro- 
jection, 36 to 63-in. extension, $3.42 
per doz. 

Double extension, flat rods, curtain 
rods and brackets, 1% and 2%-in. 
projection, 28 to 48-in. extension, 
$5.25 per doz.; 1%, 2% and 3%-in. 
projection, 386 to 63-in. extension, 
$6.85. 

Triple extension, flat curtain rods 
and brackets, 1% to 4-in. projection, 
28 to 48-in. extension, $7.90. 


Food Choppers.—This line is in fair 
demand. Prices are firm and stocks 
are reported to be adequate. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Food Choppers.—Universal No. 1, 
$22 per doz.; No. 2, $27 per doz. Dis- 
count 25 and 10 “ro cent. Gem, No. 
120, $16 net; No. 122, $19 net. Russ- 
win, No. 1, $15 net; No. 2, $18 net. 
Enterprise, No. 5, $2.75 each, list; No. 
10, $4.50 each, list; 25 per ‘cent’ dis- 
count. 


Game Traps.— Exceptionally good 
sales have been made this fall in game 
traps by the retail trade. Stocks are 
said to be ample and prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Triple clutch game traps, jaw 
spread, 4% in., $2.75 per doz. 

Jump er, with chain, No. 0, $1. 89 

per doz.; No. 1, $2.20 per doz.; No. 1%, 

$3.17 per cay No. 2, $4.88 per doz.: 

_ 3, $6.59 per er No. 4, $7.69 per 

aoz. 

Triumph traps, No. 10, $1.55 per 

doz. ; No. 11, $1.85 per doz.; No. 11%, 

$2.75 per doz.: ; No. 12, 4g 60 per doz.: 

No. 13, $6.20 per doz.; No. 14, $7.35 per 

doz. 

Grindstones.—There seems to be a 
fair demand for these articles since the 
advance reported a week ago. Prices 
are firm and stocks fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Samson grindstones, No. 1, $8.80 
—_ No. 2, $8.25 each; No. 3, $7.75 
each. 


Hand Tools.—-Activity features this 
entire line. Prices are very firm, and 
stocks are reported in some places 
rather broken. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Claw hammers, No. size, $13.36 
per doz.; No. 1% size, $12.74 per doz.; 
No. 2 size, $11.48 per doz. 

Machinists’ hammers, 8-0z., $8.40 
per doz.; 12-0z., $12 per doz.; 16-0z., 
$8.60 per doz.; 20-oz., $9.45 per doz. 

Hand Drills. — Steel frame, nickel 
plated, cut gears, black enamel, 
length, 11 in. without drill points, 
$2.30 each. Same, large size, length 
12% in., $2.42 each. Same, black 
enamel frame, 12% in. long with 8 
drill points, $2.17 each. Same, solid 
steel frame, detachable steel handle, 
hollow end handle, partly nickel 
plated, 11 in., no drill points, $1.91 
each. 

Breast Drills.—Malleable iron frame, 
adjustable breast plate, barber chuck, 
forged jaws, cut gears, 2-jaw chucks, 
15-in., $2.35 each. Same, cast iron 
frame, 8-in., $3 each. Same, ball 
bearing, malleable iron stock, chuck 
and crank nickel plated, with level 
attachment, 17%-in 2-jaw, $3.83 
each; 3-jaw chucks, $4. 35 each. 

Bit holders.—Extension model, pol- 
ished steel, made to follow %-in. bit 
and larger, packed 1 in a box, 12-in., 
$1.40 each; 15-in., $1.43 each; 18-in., 
$1.45 each; 24-in., $1.55 each; 30-in., 
$1.65 each. 


Ice Skates.—Good sales are expected 
during the holidays. Stocks are said 
to be good and prices firm. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
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Men’s and boys’ all clamp club 
skates, top part made of best quality 
cold rolled steel, sizes 8 to 12-in., 
runners made of polished cast steel, 
70c. per pair. Same with all parts 
nickel plated, 98c. per pair. Same, 
nickel plated, with hardened runners, 
$1.26 per pair. Men’s and boys’ all 
clamp hockey skates, top plates made 
of cold rolled steel, sizes 9% to 11%, 
runners cast steel, all parts nickel 
plated, $1.03 per pair. Same with 
hardened runners, $1.35 per pair. 
Canadian hockey skates, for men, 
women and children, runners cast 
steel, all parts nickel plated, 78c. per 
pair. Same, all parts nickel plated, 
with extra polished tempered run- 
ners, $1.32. Extension bob skates for 
children, made of bright steel with 
web strap, one skate for all sizes, 
extension 6 to 9 in., 46c. per pair. 
Women’s and children’s club skates 
with russet leather back and strap, 
top plates and clamps made of cold 
rolled steel, runners cast steel pol- 
ished, 96c. per pair. Same, all parts 
nickel plated, $1.16 per pair. 

Skate sharpeners, $1.65 per doz. 
Skate holder for sharpening skates, 
$6.25 each. Skate keys, 35c. per doz. 


Nails.—The demand still exceeds the 
supply. Prices are very firm and a 
speculative influence is manifest in the 
local market. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Wire nails, $3.75 to $3.90 base per 
keg. Blued wire nails, 3d fine, $5.35 
to $5.50 net per keg. Cut nails, $4.10 

to $4.20 base per keg. Coated nails, 

$3.25 to $4 base per keg. 

Wire nails and brads in small lots, 

70 per cent off list. 

Roofing nails, 1 x 12, per 100 Ib., 
$6.95 for galvanized and $5.20 plain. 

Wholesale prices vary in different 
parts of the city. 

Nut Crackers and Picks.—Holiday 
buying of these articles is reported to 
be very good. Prices are firm and 
stocks are said to be adequate. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Sets, including 1 nut cracker with 
6 picks, $3 per doz. sets. 

Rope and Twine.—Slightly improved 
interest is reported, although the mar- 
ket generally is somewhat sluggish. 
Prices are firm, and stocks ample. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Manila rope, No. 1 grade, 17c. to 
19%c. per lb. Hardware grade, 15c. 
per Ib. 

Sisal, No. 1 grade, 13c. per lb. Sisal, 
No. 2 grade, 18c. per lb. Bolt rope, 
22c. per Ib. 

Lath yarn, llc. to 13c. per lb. Jute 
wrapping twine, 29%4c. to 2546c. per 
lb. India hemp twine, No. 6, 16c. to 
18c. per Ib. 

Sash Cord.—The demand has fallen 
off somewhat, principally because of 
the lateness of the season, and the slow- 
ing up of building operations. Prices 
are firm and local stocks fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Cotton sash cord, 39'%4c. to 43c. base 
per Ib. 

Prices vary according to grade and 
-_— also in different sections of the 
city. 

Sash Weights.—Practically the same 
conditions prevail for these articles as 
mentioned about sash cord. Prices, 
however, are quite firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Sash weights, out of New York 
stock, $3.45 per ecwt. Factory, $3.25 
per cwt. 

Screws.—There is a good general de- 
mand, firm prices, for these items. 
Stocks on some sizes are said to be 
weak, 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Wood screws, iron bright, flat head. 

77% and 5 per cent; round and oval 

head, 75 and 5 per cent; iron blued, 

flat head (add per cent to net 


amount of invoice), 77% and 5 per 
cent; iron blued, round head, 75 and 
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5 per cent; brass, flat head, 72% and 
5 per cent; brass, round and oval 
head, 70 and 5 per cent; galvanized 
screws, 62% and 5 per cent. 

Rolled thread machine gorews, iron, 
flat and round, No. 2 and No. 3, 62% 
per cent; No. 4 and lecuer, 70 per 
cent; fillister, No. 2 and No. 3, 57% 
per cent; No. 4 and larger, 65 per 
cent. Brass, flat and round, No. 2 
and No. 3, 57% per cent; No. 4 and 
larger, 62% per cent. 

Some jobbers quote an extra on 
wood screws of 2 and 5 per cent. Cap 
screws, 70 and 10 per cent; set screws, 
70 per cent. 


Stove Pipe——The demand is fairly 
active; prices are firm and stocks are 
said to be balanced. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Black iron stove pipe, No. 28 gage, 
12 lengths in a bundle, 4-in., $1.40 to 
$1. 60 per doz. lengths net; 4%-in., 
31. 55 to $1.75 per doz. lengths net; 

-in., $1.75 to $1.95 per doz. lengths 
net; 5%-in., $2 to $2.25 per doz. 
lengths net; 6-in., $2.25 to $2.50 per 
doz. lengths net. 


Snow Shovels.—Little flurries of snow 
up-State have stimulated dealers’ in- 
terest in this item. Jobbers report 
ample stocks at firm prices. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Galvanized steel snow __ shovels, 
ribbed steel blade, 7% x 10-in., ash 
D-handle, $2.40 per doz. Same, ribbed 
steel blade, 21 x 16-in., reinforced 
back, D-handle, $11.50 per doz. 
Same, spring steel blade, 16 x 18-in., 
japanned D-handle, $9.85 per doz. 


Sleds.—Prices are considered stiff, 
stocks ample and the demand appears 
fairly active. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Sleds.—List prices Flexible Flyer, 
No. 1, $3.75 each; No. 2, $4.50 each; 
No. 3, $5.75 each; No. 4, $6.25 each; 
No. 5, $8.50 each; Junior Racer, $6 
each; Racer, $6.75 each; No. 4, with 
foot rest, $7.75 each; No. 5, with foot 
rest, $11 each. 

Discounts.—From New York stock, 
331%, per cent; f.o.b. factory, 35 per 
cent. 

List Price.—Fire Fly, No. 9, $2.30 
each; No. 10, $2.75 each; No. 11, $3.40 
each; No. 12, $3.75 each; Racer, $4 
each. 

Discount.—From New York stocks, 
40 and 5 per cent; f.o.b. factory, 40 
and 10 per cent. 


Vacuum Cleaners.—The demand for 
vacuum cleaners and other electrical 
saving devices for the home seems to 
grow each week in a consistent way. 
Prices are firm and stocks apparently 
adequate. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
New improved type of vacuum 
cleaner, polished aluminum, standard 
motor, self-locking handle, adjust- 
ment, all attachments, $41.50 each 
net. 


Weather Strips.—Dealers report con- 
sistent consumer demand for all kinds 
of weather strips. Jobbers report firm 
prices, ample stocks and steady demand 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Rubber Weather Strip. — Walnut, 
hazel, meg stained, 50-10 per cent; 
ash, oiled 3344-5 per cent; any of the 
above polished, 25-5 per cent; white 
enameled, 20 per cent; packed cush- 
ion, 12% per cent; Nos. 0-7 double 
rubber, 70 per cent; Nos. 60-65 felt 
weather strip, 60 per cent; Nos. 70-75 
clincher felt, 50-10 per cent; Nos. 22- 
29 single edge, 25 per cent; Nos. 18-20 
cushion, all felt, 25 per cent; Nos 
8-11 flexible, all ‘rubber, 60 per cent: 
Nos. 00-07 single edge rubber, 70 per 
cent; metallic flexible weatherstrip, 
60-5 per cent; metallic (in 7-ft. 
lengths), 60-5 per cent. 


P. S.—Rugg Mfg. Co., Greenfield, 
Mass., has recently issued prices for 
1923 on its line of hay and lawn 
rakes. The new lists show a reduction 
on its entire line of patented hollow 
steel tube bow rakes. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1505 Otis Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 25, 1922. 
hares present shortage of cars seems 
to be the one retarding factor in the 
business trend. Orders continue to come 
in large volume and futures are far 
ahead of last year. However, the mills 
can not get enough coke, coal and raw 
material on account of the car shortage. 
It is said by one large manufacturer 
that he is forced to keep his plant at 
50 per cent capacity because he cannot 
procure enough material to keep more 
men busy. Consequently, the items this 
firm manufactures are very scarce and 
they are staple commodities at that. 

There was an actual shortage of cars 
on Nov. 1 of 175,500, the greatest in 
the history, and despite the fact that 
two weeks previous to that the rail- 
roads had moved more carloads of 
freight than ever before in any cor- 
responding two weeks. 

Production at most places is in good 
shape and could be increased materially 
if it were not for the car shortage. In 
the distributing centers business shows 
a gain over last week. This year will 
exceed last year in volume if the present 
demand continues for the next six 
weeks. 

Without question there are places 
where business is dull and some retailers 
are finding trade slow but the whole- 
salers, almost without exception, re- 
port much better conditions. The great- 
est difficulty centers around getting 
prompt delivery of merchandise. Holi- 
day trade is very brisk. Collections are 
reported ‘as satisfactory. Price ten- 
dencies still continue to be firm with 
occasional slight increases. There 
seems to be a general feeling against 
further advances due to the wneven 
spread between produce and merchan- 
dise prices and manufacturers are loath 
to increase this already wide spread. 
All hardware buyers feel that there 
will be no undue advances in the near 
future and likewise they look for no 
reductions of any degree. 

Coal production for the week was the 
largest since the strike and there are 
not yet enough cars to take care of the 
demand. However, it is believed that 
reserve stocks of coal are in fair shape. 
More mills and manufacturers have re- 
ported reduction of their raw material 
stocks in the last week. Some stocks 
of metals are the lowest they have been 
since the signing of the armistice. 

The rain over the Central States was 
a great boon to farm soil and will help 
considerably. Good weather conditions 
have been responsible for the continued 
increase in business in the agricultural 
sections. 

The Christmas business is keeping up 
in fine shape and growing every day. 
Shortage of stocks in retail stores and 
unusual demand in some sections are 
taxing the wholesaler to keep his stocks 
in good shape. Mail orders are very 
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CHICAGO 


numerous and future orders are much 
heavier than last week. 

Chicago labor costs are reported to 
be higher and this city was the only one 
out of forty-seven large municipalities 
to report a reduction in building opera- 
tions last week. But there is over $50,- 
000,000 in new structures being planned 
for 1923, and it looks as if the building 
boom will carry through the next year 
at its present high tide. 


Alarm Clocks.—There are no new de- 
velopments, as manufacturers are well 
sold up into 1923. Shortage of cheap 
watches and clocks has not improved. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American, $11.40 in doz. 
lots, $11.04 in case lots; Blue Bird, 
$13.20 in doz, lots, $12.84 in case lots; 
Black Bird, $18.96 in doz. lots, $18.36 
in case lots; Bunkie, $20.88 in doz. 
lots, $20.16 in case lots; Lookout, 
$13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots; 
Sleepmeter, $15.12 in doz. lots, $14.64 
in case lots. 


Automobile Accessories.—Considera- 
ble effort has been put into advertising 
this line for gifts at Christmas time, 
and it is said to be meeting with suc- 
cess. Sales continue to be in good vol- 
ume. Winter accessories will be in 
larger demand as the weather has defi- 
nitely turned cold. 

We quote from 


f.o.b. Chicago: 
Jacks—No. 46 


jobbers’ stocks, 
Reliable. $2.35 each: 
lots of 10, $2.25 each: Duff No. 8, 

2.70 each; lots of 10, $2.50 each. 

Pumps—Rose, single cylinder, 
in., $1.65 each. 

Skid Chains—Weed, single pair 
lots, 25 per cent discount: dozen 
pair lots °314 per cent discount; lots 
of 50 pairs, 40 } cent diseount 

Inner Tubes—Gray, 30x 3! $1.15; 
Red, 30x 3%, $1.35. 

Spark Plugs—Bethlehem Ford, 36c. 
each; Bethlehem, mica type, 60c. 
each; Bethlehem, standard porcelain 
type, 46c. each; Splitdorf, 58c. each; 
lots of 100, 56c. each; Splitdorf Ford, 
50e. each; lots of 100, 48c. each; 
Champion X, 45c. each; lots of 100, 
41c. each; Champion O, 53c. each; 
lots of 100, 50c. each; Hercules Giant, 
60c. each; Hercules Junior, 35c. each. 


1%- 


Axes.—The natural seasonable im- 
provement in sales continues. Prices 
are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to lb.. 
$13.50 doz. base; double bitted, $18.50 
doz. base; good quality black un- 
handled axes, same weight, single 
bitted, $12.50 doz. base; single bitted 
handled axes, $14.50 to $21.50 per 
doz., according to quality and to grade 
of handle. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Sales are good and 
prospects are that present prices will 
be maintained for some time to come. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 50 per cent off list; large sized 
machine, bolts, 50 per cent off list; 
small sized machine bolts, 50-10 per 
cent off list; all stove bolts, 75 per 
cent off list; all lag screws, 50-10 per 
cent off list. 

Builders’ Hardware.—It secms to be 
almost impossible to get shipments of 
butts, locks, etc. Prices have strong 
tendency and demand continues to be 
the heaviest in years. 

We quote 

f.o.b. Chicago: 

old copper and 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
3% x3% steel butts. 
dull brass finish, in 


case lots, $3.00 doz pr.; 4x4 steel 
butts, old copper and dull brass finish, 
in case lots, $4.20 doz. pr.; heavy bevel 
steel inside sets, case lots, $7.20 doz.; 
steel bit-keyed front door sets, $1.80 
per set; wrought brass bit-keyed front 
door sets, $3.30 per set; cylinder front 
door sets, $7.50 per set. 

Baseball Goods.—Higher prices have 
been put into effect as indicated a few 
weeks ago. Orders continue to come in 
large volume. 

Chains.—No particular difficulty has 
yet been experienced in getting stock 
of these items. Sales continue to hold 
up well. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil chain, 
$8.75 per 100 lbs.; weldless coil chain, 
50-5 per cent off list; No. 00 4% elec- 
tric welded cow ties, $2.85 per doz. 
Copper Rivets and Burrs.—Present 

prices are considered to be favorable 
and seem to be firm. The demand is 
well above the average. 

We 
f.o.b. 
burrs, 


quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: Copper 
{0-5 per cent 

Field Fence.—F uture orders are ahead 
of last year, although that is not a fair 
comparison as last year’s future busi- 
ness was below the average. Jobbers 
are booking orders for after January 1 
shipment with May 1 dating. 


We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
cent discount 


Files.—The sales continue to improve 
along with other items of like nature. 

We 

f.o.b 


stocks, 
rivets and 
discount. 


stocks 
63% per 


from jobbers’ 
Field fencing, 
from lists 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: American files, 65-5 

per cent off list: Nicholson files, 50-10 

per cent off list; Disston files, 50- 

10-10 per cent off list; Black Diamond 

files, 50-5 per cent off list 

Firearms and Ammunition.—Extreme 
shortage has been reported in popular 
grades, gages and bores of shot guns. 
Some game rifles are hard to obtain. 
Heavy shipments to jobbers’ stocks in 
this section will relieve the situation 
somewhat. 

Food CKoppers.—Seasonable demand 
continues to increase sales. The mar- 
ket is firm. 

We 


quote 


stocks 
No 0, 
No 


quote from jobbers’ 


f.o.b. Chicago Universal, 
$12.15; No. 1, $15; No. 2, $18.20; 
3. $24.30. ° 


Galvanized Ware.—Stocks continue to 
move freely, especially the seasonable 
items such as ash cans, hods, etc. Heavy 
galvanized tubs and pails are short in 
some jobbers’ stocks. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galvan- 
ized water pails, 8-qt., $2.00 doz.; 19- 
qt., $2.15 doz.; 12-qt., $2.40 doz.; 14- 
qt., $2.65 doz. Galvanized wash tubs. 
No. 1, $6.25; No. 2, $7.25; No. 3, $8.25 
Garden Hose.—Future sales are 

heavier than last year. Some manufac- 
turers have advanced prices and others 
have withdrawn their quotations. Local 
firms have not yet announced any ad- 
vances to the trade. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. two-ply 
hose, 9% to 12%c. per ft.; %-in. cord 
hose, 8144 to Ife per ft.: % -in 
wrapped hose, 9% to 13%c. per ft 
Glass Oven Ware.—This line is being 

featured in nearly every hardware store 
in this section, and sales have been very 


stocks 
molded 
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doz.; 
No. 


4-cup, 


heavy. The entire line seems to be a 
winner for Christmas trade. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Casseroles—Round, No. 167, 33 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.: No. 183, $12 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles—Oval, No. 198, $12 doz.; 
194, $16 doz.; No. 197, doz. 

Pie Plates—No. 202, doz.; No. 203, 

$7.20 doz.; No. 20 doz. 

Bread Pans—No. 212, $7.20 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

Utility Pans—No. 231, $8 doz.; 

232, $14 doz.. 

Tea Pots—2-cup, $20 doz.; 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 

Glass and Putty.—Sales are heavy 
and demand looks as if it will continue 
for some time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
fob. © hicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent dis- 
count; over 25- pits 83 per cent dis- 
count; Double strength A, all brack- 
ets, 84 per cent discount. Putty, 100 
Ib. kits, $3.65; commercial putty, 
$3.60; Glazier’s Points, Nos. 1, 2 and 
3, one doz, packages, 65c. 
Hammers.—Deliveries from manufac- 

turers have not improved. Makers still 
claim they are sold up for several 
months. The market is strong at pres- 
ent prices and sales are lively. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $12 per doz.; 12-oz. 
Ball Pein, $9 per doz.; Competitive 
forged nail hammers, $8 per doz.; cast 
steel hammers, $5 per doz. 
Hatchets.—Considering the season, 

sales are very active. Manufacturers 
are slow in deliveries. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $17.15 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $13.75 doz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $13.15 doz.; 
Competitive forged shingling hat- 
chets, No. 2, $9.90 doz. 

Hickory Handles.— Advances are 
prophesied. Deliveries are slow and 
the demand continues to be exception- 
ally good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory Handles— 
No. 1 hickory axe handles, $3 doz.; 
No. 2, $2 doz.; finest selection sec- 
ond growth white hickory handles, 
$6 doz.; special white second growth 
hickory, $4.50 doz.; No. 1 hatchet and 
hammer handles, 90c. doz.; second 
growth hickory hatchet and hammer 
handles, $1.40 doz. 

Hinges.—Scarcity of stocks applies 
to these items as well as other building 
hardware. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges 
in bundles, 4-in., 93c.; 5-in., $1.12; 
6-in., $1.54; 8-in., 2.55; 10-in., $3.90 
per dozen pairs. Extra heavy < 
hinges in bundles, 4-in., $1.41; 5-in., 
$1. 50; 6-in., $1.85; 8-in., $3.20; 10-in., 
$4.55 per dozen pairs. 
Ice Cream Freezers.—Future sales 

are ahead of last year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b, Chicago: Peerless and Alaska, 
—- $2.95; 2-qt., $3.45; 3-qt., $4.10; 

4-qt., $5.00, less 26-10 per cent. White 

Mountain, %-qt., $3.50; 1-qt., $4.90; 

2-qt., $5.70; 3-at., $6.90; 4-qt., $8.30; 

6-qt., $10.50; 8-qt., $13.50; 10-at., 
$18.00; 12-qt., $21.60, less 50 per cent. 

Arctic, 1-qt., $3.80; ’2-at., $4.60; 3-qt., 

5.45; 4-qt., $6.80; 6-qt., $8.60; 8-qt., 
11.10, less 50 per cent. 
Ice Skates—Factories are slow on 

deliveries and a shortage is expected 
this winter. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b, Chicago Key clamp _ rocker, 
men’s and ys’, bright finish, 70c. 
per pair; key clamp hockey, $1.03 per 
pair; half key clamp hockey, women’s 
and girls’, 96c. per pair; half key 
clamp hockey, women’s and girls’ 
$1.26 per pair. 
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Lanterns.—Jobbers’ stocks are in 
good shape, but factories are unable to 
ship all patterns promptly. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 0 tubular, $6.90 
per doz. Monarch tin lanterns, hot 
blast, $8.25 per doz. No. 2 Dietz cold 
blast lanterns, $13.00 per doz.; with 
large founts, $14.25 per doz.; scout, 
$6.00 per doz. 


Lawn Fence and Gates.—Orders for 
shipment Jan. 1 with March 1 dating 
are being booked in very satisfactory 
volume, which exceeds last year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: Lawn fence, 58 per cent dis- 
count; galvanized gates, 45 per cent 
discount; painted gates, 55 per cent 
discount. 


Lawn Mowers and Grass Catchers.— 
A good volume of future orders is still 
coming in. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 12-in., $5.20 each net: 
14-in., $5.50 each net; 16-in., $5.85 
each net; 18-in., $6.20 each net; Ball 
bearing lawn mowers, 4 blades, ad- 
justable bearings, 8-in. drive wheels, 
finished in gold, aluminum and blue, 
14-in., $7.50 each net; 16-in., $7.80 
each ‘net; 10%-in. raised open drive 
wheel, 4 tempered steel blades, reel 
6-in. diameter, finished in aluminum, 
gold and green, red and gold striped, 
$9.50 each net. Same, 16-in., $9.95 
each net; same, 18-in., $10.45 each 
net; 20-in., $11.15 each net. 

Grass catchers, wire frame, adjust- 
able heavy iron bottom, white duck, 
for mowers 12 to 16-in., $9 per doz. 
net. Same for mowers 16 to 20-in., 
$10.50 per doz, net. 


Nails—No improvement in_ local 
stocks has been noted. Mills claim 
shortage of coke, raw material, etc., 
hinders increased production. The car 
shortage is said to be responsible for 
the slow movement to factories. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.45 per keg base. The extra for gal- 
vanized nails is now $1.50 for 1-in. 
— longer; $2.00 for shorter than 

in. 


Oil Heaters.—Better weather condi- 
tions have brought out a larger demand 
for this line. 


We quote from “jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Florence black oil 
heaters, $7.00 each list; nickel trim- 
med, $8.50 each list; nickel trim- 
med, $8.50 each list; blue ,enamel, 
$10.50 each list, all subject to 30-5 per 
cent discount. Perfection Oil Heat- 
ers, black, $6.75 each list; nickel trim- 
med, $8.25 each list; blue enamel, 
$10.50 each list, all subject to 30 per 
cent discount. 


Paints and Oils.—The demand con- 
tinues to be very good. Prices have 
been more firm the last two weeks. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Linseed Oil—Raw, barrel lots, $1 per 
gal.; 5 barrel lots, 95c. per gal. 

Linseed Oil—Boiled, _ barrel 
Lm tg per gal.; 5 barrel lots, 97c. 
gal. 

Turpentine—In barrels, $1.84 per 
gal. 

eee Alcohol—In barrels, 42c. 
per 
White Lead—100 Ib., kegs, 13\c. 
per lb.; 50 lb., kegs, 13%c. per Ib.; 
Bs Ib., kegs, 13%c. per lb.; 12% 
kegs, 13%c. per Ib. 

Dry Paste—In barrels, 6%c. per Ib. 
Shellac—(4-Ib. goods) White, $3.95 
per gal.; Orange, $3.70 per gal. 
English Venetian So barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 1 


Roofing and etd ‘Siento 
continue heavy, despite the lateness of 
the season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best slate sur- 
faced prepared roo $1.85 per 
square; best talc curiae, $2.25 per 


lots, 
per 
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square; medium tale surfaced, $1.60 

per square; light tale surfaced, 90c. 

per square; red rosin sheathing, $65 
per ton. 

Rope.—Spring orders are heavier than 
last year. Prices are considered safely 
low. Current sales are good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b, Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brands, 16%c. to 18%c. 
per lb.; No. 2 manila rope, 15%c. to 
164%c. per lb. base; so-called hardware 
grade manila rope, 15%c. per lb.; 
No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality 
standard brands, 12%c. to 15\%c. per 
lb. base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 114%c, to l4c. per Ib. base. 


Sash Cord.—Sales continue heavy. 
Higher prices have not hurt the demand. 


We quote from_ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 7 standard brands, 
$9.85 per doz. hanks; No. 8, $11.40 
per doz. hanks. 


Sash Weights.—Prices still saow 
higher tendencies. Demand remains 
good. 

We 

f.o.b. 

ton. 

Screws.—Present prices are expected 
to hold until the first of the year, at 
least. Sales are very good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head bright 
screws, 82-5 per cent new list; round 
head blued, 75-20-5 per cent new list; 
flat head brass, 78-5 per cent new 
list; round head brass, 70-20-5 per 
cent new list; japanned, 70-20-5 per 
cent new list. 


Shearing and Clipping Machines.— 


from jobbers’ stocks, 


quote 
Sash weights, $50 per 


Chicago: 


. Orders are being booked in excellent 


volume. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1 ball- 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, ; No. 361 bottom 

$1.50; dealer’s discount 25 per 
Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages; hanging 
type, $80.00; pedestal type, $85.00; 
dealer’s discount 25 per cent. 


Sleds.—Sales are very good. Jobbers 
can hardly obtain stock enough and 
shortage is expected before the season 
is advanced. 


We quote 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


plate, 
cent. 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
33-in., $11.00 doz.; 36- 
in., $13.50 doz.; 40-in., $16.00 doz.; 
45-in., $20.50 doz.; 56- -in., $27.00 doz. 


Snow Shovels.—Sales continue to im- 
prove as season advances, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Galvanized steel snow 
shovels, ribbed steel blade, 7% x10 
in., ash D handle, $2.50 per doz. Same 
ribbed steel blade, 21x 16-in., rein- 
forced back, D handle, $10.90 per doz. 
Same spring steel blade, 16x18 in., 
japanned D handle, $10.30 per doz. 


Solder and Babbitt Metal—Prices 
remain very firm at a high level and 
sales are excellent. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 
solder, $25 per 100 lb.; medium 45-55 
solder, $24 per 100 lb.; tinners’ 40-60 
solder, $23 per 100 lb.: high-speed 
babbitt metal, $20 per 100 lb.; stand- 
ard No. 4 babbitt metal, $10 per 100 


Ib. 

Steel Goods.—Dealers are placing 
liberal future orders. Because of the 
high price of coal, coke, steel, ash and 
labor, as well as poor transportation, 
the steel mills are behind on orders. 
Prices have advanced 10 per cent and 
may go higher. 

Steel Sheets.—The market remains 
very firm. There is considerable talk 
of advances for next year. Deliveries 
have improved and local stocks are in 
good shape. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
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f.o.b. “Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $5.85 per 100 lb.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $4.85 per 100 lb. 


Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Stocks are 
getting into better shape. Recently this 
merchandise was very hard to obtain 
just at the time when orders were the 
heaviest. Fire place fixtures and screens 
continue in good demand, with stocks 
low. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Stove Pipe—6-in, 30-gage, $12 doz.; 
28-gage, $14 doz.; 26-gage, $16 doz. 

Elbows—6-in., 30-gage, $1.25 doz.; 


stocks, 


28-gage, $1.50 doz.; 26-gage, $1.75 
tO) 


Z. 
Coal Hods—Galvanized, 17-in., $5 
per doz. 
Stove Boards—Crystal, 33-in., $20.85 
per doz. 


Toys.—This line continues to be a 
winner with the hardware trade. De- 
mand for Christmas stocks has been 
very heavy. Many new toy accounts 


Office of Hardware Age., 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, Nov. 27, 1922. 


ARDWARE- market conditions 

have changed little during the 
past week, the character of buying re- 
maining the same, while the volume 
continues large, price changes are few 
and far between, and for the most part 
unimportant. Perhaps shipments from 
the manufacturers are a little bet- 
ter than they were a week ago, but 
the trouble does not rest so much with 
them as it does with transportation. 
Certain it is that transportation in this 
territory is growing steadily more’ un- 
satisfactory. Railroads are so con- 
gested with freight it takes days to 
haul cars only a few miles. Should 
New England experience a heavy snow 
or ice storm, railroad transportation 
most likely would tie up tighter than 
a drum, and the hardware trade and 
other business interests would have to 
depend largely on motor trucks. 

Aside from the transportation situ- 
ation, the outlook for business certainly 
is encouraging. Distributors of mer- 
chandise are coming up to the holiday 
season with no more than a comfort- 
able supply of goods. There is none of 
the congestion noted a year ago. 
There is practically no such thing as 
unemployment in New England, while 
in certain sections an actual scarcity 
of certain classes of labor is reported, 
with the tendency of wages constantly 
upward. This is especially true in 
Connecticut. With everybody busy 
and good wages being paid labor, there 
is every reason to anticipate a splendid 
holiday trade. In that event, the 
hardware trade will work into the new 
year with comparatively small stocks, 
and should have money in the bank, an 
ideal condition under which to start the 
new business year, 

Ammunition.—If the greater Boston 
retail hardware dealer wants an in- 
spiration for his ammunition depart- 
ment, he should visit the downtown 
Quincy Market district, There he will 
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have been opened in this section and 
stocks will go into many hardware 
stores for the first time. 


Traps.—The demand continues to be 
excellent. The high price of furs is 
responsible for the demand, as more 
people are trapping this season than 
usual. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 0 Victor, $1.53 
doz.; No. 1, $1.83 doz.; No. 1%, $2.75 
doz.; No. 2, $3.60 doz.; No. 1 Oneida 
Jump, $2.20 doz.; No. 1%, $3.17 doz.; 
No. 2, $4.88 doz.; No. 115X Triple 
Clutch, $2.75 doz.; No. 215X Triple 
Clutch, $4.88 doz. 


Wire Goods.—Future orders are well 
ahead of last year. All indications 
point to a very heavy season, with pos- 
sible shortages on wire products. It is 
not felt that there will be any price 
cutting due to shortage of stocks. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


BOSTON 


find deer in plenty, bears, rabbits, 
ducks, and in fact, many kinds of game. 
After looking over this game he ought 
to have enough enthusiasm to go home 
and pump a lot of vim into ammunition 
sales. Most of the retail hardware 
dealers, however, are doing very well 
in the matter of ammunition sales. Up 
in the western part of Massachusetts 
and northern sections of New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and Maine light snows 
have been experienced, which make 
rabbit hunting ideal. Conditions there 
are reflected in the sales of loaded 
shells, as well as guns. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 
Ammunition.—Loaded _ shells, 25 
rim fire 


and 1 per cent discount; 
eartridges, 25 per cent discount; 
center fire cartridges, 18 per cent 
discount. 

Drop Shot.—Smaller than B, $2.50 
per bag; B and larger, $2.75 per bag, 
Air rifle, Boy Scout, shot, $4.60 per 
case. 


Axes.—Going business in axes, ac- 
cording to the jobbing trade here, is 
very largely confined to small orders, 
but the number of individual bookings 
is remarkably large for this time of the 
year. It is evident that retail stocks, 
in quite a few cases, are down to small 
proportions. Nothing new in regard to 
prices has developed for some time, and 
every indication points to a continua- 
tion of ruling values during the balance 
of 1922, at least. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: Single bit axes, first quality, 
without handles, $14 per dozen; 
double bit axes, without handles, $19 
per dozen; single bit axes, with 
handles, $17.75 per dozen. 

Batteries and Bulbs.—A large per- 
centage of the retail trade evidently 
intends to make batteries and bulbs one 
of the features of their holiday offer- 
ings, if orders being booked locally can 
be taken as an indication. That the 
flashlight is gradually becoming an im- 
portant factor in New England is clear- 
ly evident. Uses to which flashlights 
are put are constantly increasing, the 
growth of the popularity of the auto- 
mobile having a great deal to do with 
conditions. The value of the flashlight 


stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: .No. 8 Black annealed 
wire, $3.20 per 100 lb.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.10 per 100 lb.; 80-rod spool gal- 
vanized hog wire, $3.85 per spool; No. 
8 galvanized plain wire, $3.70 per 100 
Ib.; Polished fence staples, $3.75 per 
100 lb.; catch weight spools painted 
barb wire, $3.75 per 100 Ib.; 12 mesh 
black wire cloth, $1.85 per 100 sq. ft.; 
12 mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.15 
per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized before 
poultry netting, 56 per cent discount; 
galvanized after poultry netting, 51 
per cent discount. 
Wrenches.—Very satisfactory sales 
are reported and prices are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 
60 per cent; engineers’ wrenches, 40 
per cent; knife handles, 50 per cent. 
P..'S.—Word has been received from 
the Vaughan Novelty Mfg. Co., Inc., of 
Chicago, that the price of their Flap- 
jack Flappers is $1 per doz., and not 
75 cents per doz. 


in the home and in business, as well 
as in the camp and with the automobile 
is demonstrated over and over again 
each week. No change in prices has 
taken place for some time. 

Blacksmith Supplies—The  sug- 
gestion of winter in various sections of 
New England has speeded up business 
in blacksmith supplies. Statistics show 
that the number of horses in use is 
still remarkably large, notwithstanding 
the increase in the use of automobiles. 
Apparently there are just as many 
horseshoes, nails, springs and axles 
being sold here as before the war. 

We 
stocks: 
Anvils.—Standard 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


makes, 17c. per 

Axles.—Square bed, drawn bed and 
one-piece, under 2%-in., 11c. per Ib.; 
square bed, drawn and one-piece, 
2%-in. and 3-in., 10c. per Ib., coach 
bed axles, 11%c. per Ib. 

Springs.—Common wagon and car- 
riage springs, 12c. per lb. base. 

orseshoes.—We quote from job- 
bers’ stocks: Standard makes in 100- 
Ib. kegs to dealers in Maine, New 
Hampshiré, Vermont, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island points, $7 per keg 
base. Base prices are for No. 2 or 
larger. To Connecticut blacksmiths 
and consumers the base price is $6.75 
for 100 lb. keg. No freight is allowed 
on store shipments. 

Fancy Shoes.—Side weight, $11.50 
per keg; track side Weights, $11.75; 
toe weights, $10.25; steel shoes, $8.75; 
toe creased, $7.25; side wear, $9.25; 
ealked, $9.25; extra light calked, 
$9.75; iron countersunk, $7.75; steel 
countersunk, $9.50; tips, $8.75; light 
driving, $8.75; featherweights, $8.75; 
all assorted shoes, 50c. per keg extra. 

Welder Toe Calks.— Dull, $2 per 
box; sharp, $2.25; blunt heel, $2.25; 
sharp heel, $2.50. 

Nails. — Horseshoe. Reliance and 
Brighton, Crown and Leader, No. 5, 
ye per keg; No. 6, $5.25; No. 7, 
rn No. 8, $4.85; No. 9, 10 and 11, 


Blankets.—Sales of blankets and 
robes, up to within the last week or so, 
were backward, presumably because of 
the warm weather. The big football 
games in the East marked the turning 
point in sales, however, and the whole- 
sale trade is expecting to make a clean- 
up of holdings within the next month. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: Blankets, horse, kersey stable, 
$1.45 to $1.75 each; lined burlap, 76- 
in., $1.80 to $2.20 each; 80-in., $1.85 to 
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$2.30 each; 84-in., $2.40 each; street 
blankets, 76 x 80 in., $1.75 each; 80 x 
84 = $2 each; 84 x 90 in., $2.40 to $5 
eacn. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Although no actual 
change has been made, sentiment in 
jobbing circles regarding an advance 
in prices is stronger than ever. Some 
houses go so far as to predict a change 
will take place before the end of an- 
other week. The demand for this class 
of merchandise certainly is gratifying 
to the wholesale houses, and as com- 
pared with a year ago jobbers’ holdings 
are very much smaller. The general 
bolt and nut situation, in view of the 
attitude of the producers, therefore ap- 
pears decidedly strong. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


stocks: 
Bolts.—Machine bolts with H P. 


nuts, % x 4-in., smaller and shorter 
cut threads, 45 per cent discount; 
larger and longer, 40 per cent dis- 
count; with C. T. & D. nuts, 40 per 
cent discount; tap bolts, list; com- 
mon carriage bolts, 30 and 10 per 
cent discount; Eagle carriage bolts, 

50 and 10 per cent discount; stove 

bolts, 70 and 5 per cent discount; bolt 

ends, 40 per cent discount; stud 
bolts, 40 per cent discount; step 
bolts, 40 per cent discount. 

Nuts.—H. P., all kinds, 1%c. off 
list; C. P. C. and T., all kinds, 1c. 
off list; semi-finished hexagon nuts, 
ys-in. and smaller, 70 per cent dis- 
count; %-in. and larger, 65 per cent 
discount; finished case-hardened nuts, 

50 and 10 per cent discount; check 

nuts, list. 

Bottles.—American bottles will play 
an important part in the holiday trade 
this year. The average retail house is 
carrying a better selection than here- 
tofore, and quite a few of them sizable 
stocks. As a Christmas gift, the 
vacuum bottle certainly has many 
good points. 

We 
stocks: 

Bottles.—Thermos and Universal, 
brown, pints, $1.75 each, quarts, $3; 
green, pints, $2, quarts, $3.25; plain 
nickel pints, $3, quarts, $4.50; cor- 
rugated nickel, pints, $2.75, quarts, 

oe 


$4.25. . 
Fillers.—Pint $1.10; 

sizes, $1.75. 

Discount.—25 and 10 per cent. 

Brooms.—Somebody is always taking 
the joy out of life. Local interests 
have been advised that a shortage in 
the broom corn crop out west may 
make it impossible for the broom manu- 
facturer to supply demands made upon 
him until the next harvest is over. It 
appears there was a surplus of the 
broom corn crops of 1919 and 1920, but 
this is eliminated and the 1921 crop 
fell far below requirements. It is now 
reported that brooms probably will 
range from $9 to $15 the dozen. 

Chain. — Transportation difficulties 
have held up shipments of various kinds 
of chain to this market. As a result 
some jobbing firms have had to “back- 
order” business. This fact appears to 
have been generally known among the 
retail trade, and better orders have re- 
sulted. This is but another instance 
where a threatened shortage of goods 
with individual houses creates a de- 
mand, which apparently is a healthy 
one inasmuch as small distributors sud- 
denly realize they have nothing to offer. 

We 
stocks: 
Machine 
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sizes, quart 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 
Chains.—T wist 
fe-in., 15¢. per Ib.; %-in., 13c. per 
Ib.; ye-in., 12%c. per lb.; long or 
open length link chain, ?-in., 164%c. 


lengths, 
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per lb.; %-in., 15c. per lb.; 9/32-in., 
14c. per lb.; f#s-in., 12%c. per lb.; %- 
in., lle. per Ib. 

Proof Coil Self Colored Chain.—j,- 
in., $13.30 per 100 Ilb.; 15; 
fs-in., $10.20; %-in., i 
60; %-in., $7.70; 

in., $8.95; %-in., $8.60; 

1%-in., $8 per 100 Ib. 

Clocks.—The clock supply situation 
is gradually tightening. This week 
local jobbing interests announced they 
were all out of certain styles and 
makes and did not expect to get in 
additional stock in time for the holiday 
trade. Manufacturers are doing every- 
thing in their power to keep up with 
orders, but evidently the task is a 
hopeless one. Prices are reported as 
strong all down the line. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


8. 
fe-in., $9.25; 
%-in., $8.30; 


line.—American, small 
lots, 98c. each; dozen lots, 95c.; four 
dozer. lots, 92c. Sleepmeter, small, 
$1.30; dozen, $1.26; four dozen, $1.22. 
Jack-o-Lantern, small, $1.95; dozen, 
$1.90; four dozen, $1.85. Bunkie, 
small, $1.79; dozen, $1.75; four dozen, 
$1.68. Bingo, small, $2.11; dozen, 
$2.05; four dozen, $1.99. Big Ben, 
small, $2.28; dozen, $2.21; two dozen 

Baby Ben, small, ; 


$3.15 in dozen 
and $3.06 in two dozen lots. 

Waterbury line.—Royal case lots, 
65c. each; less than case lots, 80c. to 

Call, small lots, $1.30; case lots, 
Vigilant, small lots, $1.36; case 
$1.29. Daybreak, small lots, 

$1.74; case lots, $1.65. Cyclone, small 
lots, $2.33; case lots, $2.21. 

Gilbert line.—W oodtime clocks, 
dainty assortment (six clocks), $11.70 
for six. 

Footballs.—From all accounts the re- 
tail trade in general have had a good 
season in footballs. Those of the trade 
interviewed since last reports report 
being practically cleaned up on all 
styles and makes. Inquiry in the whole- 
sale market discloses the fact that 
holdings are down to a minimum. 


We from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Footbalis.—No. 910 (boys’), $9 per 
doz.; No. 910P, $14; No. 900c, $20; 
No. 900S, $33; No. 900, $48. 

Bladders.—Extra bladders, $3.38, 
$4.50 and $5 per doz., according to 
s1ze. 

Glass.—A further general upward 
revision in window glass prices is re- 
ported by jobbing houses, which follows 
a similar action by the manufacturers. 
Here is an opportunity for the retail 
merchant, who several months ago 
covered his fall and winter glass re- 
quirements, to make a handsome profit 
because since then the price has been 
boosted two or three times. The 
strength of the market to-day is based 
largely on the increasing cost of pro- 
duction. 

We 
stocks: 

Window Glass.—Single A, 25 
bracket, 85 per cent discount; larger, 
82 per cent. Double A, 25 bracket, 82 
per cent discount; larger, 82 per cent. 
Single B, 25 bracket, 85 per cent dis- 
count; larger 82 per cent. Double B, 
25 bracket, 85 per cent discount; 
larger 83 per cent. By the light 80 
per cent discount. 


Hammers.—All kinds and makes of 
hammers are selling in normal quanti- 
ties. The open fall in the cities has 
resulted in an unusually large amount 
of construction work for this time o 
the year. This fact is reflected in the 
over-the-counter sale of carpenter 
hammers. The vast amount of road 
and other heavy construction work has 


lots 


quote 
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materially helped the movement of 
heavy hammers out of hardware deal- 
ers’ hands. 

Heaters.—A few cold days recently 
put a little more life into the retail 
and wholesale market for heaters, but 
business is still a long way from active. 
Prices remain as heretofore. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Oil Heaters.—Danglar line, No. 251, 
$6.65 each; No. 261, $8; No. 266, $9.50; 
No. 271, $10.75. Discount to the 
trade, 33% per cent. 

Florence line, black, $5 each; by 
the dozen, $4.65 each, nickel, $6.10 
each; by the dozen, $5.70 each; blue, 
$7.50 each; by the dozen, $7 each; 
large heaters, capacity approxi- 
mately one and one-half gallons of 
oil, black, $8.50 each, by the dozen, 
$8 each; nickel, $9.75 each; by the 
dozen, $9.35 each; blue, $12.25 each; 
by the dozen, $11.75 each. All prices 
net. 

Hockey Sticks.—Shipments of hockey 
sticks out of Boston jobbing hands dur- 
ing the past fortnight have been ex- 
tremely heavy, and the surplus remain- 
ing is hardly worth mentioning. The 
indication, apparent earlier in the sea- 
son, that a shortage would exist before 
the end of the season, unquestionably 
will materialize. The retail dealer, 
who is out of sticks a month from to- 
day, will be out of luck as well. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Hockey Sticks.—Popular _ selling 
numbers, boys’, ash, $3.60 per doz.; 


men’s rock elm, $7.75 per doz.; spe- 
cial high grade, $13.50 per doz. 


Hot Water Bottles.—The all metal 
hot water bottles are moving well. Sales 
during the past month, say the jobbers, 
have been increasing materially, with 
no indication that the end is near. 

We quote from Boston Jobbers’ 
stocks: A Palco, No. 2, $3 each, list; 
No. 3, $4; discount 33% per cent. 
Genuine, No. 200, $3; No. 250, $3.50; 


No. 300, $5 net; discount 30 per cent. 
Bostonia, 3-pt., $1.25 each net. 


Ice Skates.—A right-about-turn 
seems to have taken place in the mar- 
ket for ice skates. The retail trade, 
generally speaking, evidently awoke to 
the fact that their stocks were smaller 
than realized. As a result orders have 
been coming into this market freely, 
and a real shortage of goods looms in 
the future. One still hears more or 
less offers of goods at concessions, but 
the market for standard lines has not 
changed nor is it likely to, if advices to 
jobbers here are not misleading. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 


Ice Skates.—Boys’ key clamp 


skates, 75c. per pair and upward. 
Girls’ key clamp strap heel skates, 
$1 per pair and upward. 
Outfits.—Welt shoes 
skates, boys’ and girls’, 
outfit and upward. 
Papers.—The movement of all kinds 
and brands of prepared paper out of 
Boston wholesale stocks holds up re- 
markably well. In fact incoming busi- 
ness is running well ahead of that for 
the corresponding period last year, and 
distributors are constantly obliged to 
reorder from manufacturers to fill 
orders. Prices are very steady on the 
recently upward revised basis. 


We from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Roofing Paper.—Bermico paper, $75 
per ton, f.o.b. Boston stock. Tarred 
felt paper, $61 per ton from stock. 


Pexto Goods.—Jobbing prices on cer- 


hardened 
$4.35 per 


quote 
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tain of the Pexto line have been ad- 
vanced slightly to conform with new 
lists issued by the manufacturers some 
time ago. 


Rivets.—Small iron rivets have been 
advanced about 10 per cent. The job- 
bing trade is still having difficulty in 
securing enough stock to fill orders. 
The call for large rivets appears to be 
going backward instead of forward, 
but distributors say this is natural at 
this season. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Rivets.—Structural, button head, 2 
to 5-in., long, %-in. and larger, $4 
per keg; %-in. and 11/16-in., $4.15; 
Y%-in., $4.50; 1 to 2-in. long, %-in. 
and larger, $4.75; %-in. and 11/16- 
in., $4.40; %%-in., $4.75. Cone head 
boiler quality, 2 to 5-in. long, %-in. 
and larger, $4.10; %-in. and 11/16- 
in., $4.25; %-in., $4.60; 1 to 2-in. long, 
%-in. and larger, $4.35; %-in. and 
11/16-in., $4.50; %-in., $4.85. Iron 
rivets, small, 50 per cent discount. 
Sash Cord.—The recent advance in 

prices of sash cord has brought out 
quite a little business, say the jobbers. 
Buying, however, is not brisk and could 
hardly be expected to be so at this time 
of the year. 

We 
stocks: 

Sash Cord.—Acme, 48c., base, No. 

7, 49c.; No. 6, 51c.; Sachem, No. 8, 

45c.; No. 7, 46c.; Sampson Spot cord, 

No. 7, 72c.; Nos. 8, 9, 10, 71c. 

Screws.—The consumption of wood 
and machine screws in this territory 
continues on a large scale. Shipments 
from the factories has improved of late, 
but stock arriving has been shipped out 
about as fast as it comes in, consequent- 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1002 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 27. 
HILE the news of the week in the 
steel trade is unimportant, at the 
same time it is of an encouraging 
nature, prices holding fairly firm, and 
more heavy inquiries being in the 
market from the railroads for cars and 
locomotives. Were it not for the heavy 
buying by the railroads which has been 
a feature of the market for the past 
several months, it is a question whether 
the market would be as stable as it is at 
present, and also it is not certain that 
the present 80 per cent rate of opera- 
tions among the finished steel mills 
would exist. 

New buying of finished steel prod- 
ucts by the general consuming trade 
is light, most users of steel being pretty 
well covered to the first of the year, 
others into first quarter, and there is 
no desire just now to anticipate, owing 
to the uncertain outlook for prices early 
in the new year. Prices on the lead- 
ing items of finished steel, these being 
steel plates, shapes and bars, are hold- 
ing quite firm at 2 cents at mill in 
large lots. Possibly this price on plates 
and bars has been slightly shaded to 
some of the large car builders, but in 
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ly there is no accumulation here to 
speak of. 
We from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Wood Screws.—Flat head bright, 
and 5 per cent discount; flat 
head blued, 77% and 5, plus 5 per cent 
discount; round head blue, 75 and 5 
per cent discount; flat head brass, 
72 and 5 per cent 


discount; round 
head brass, 70 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; flat head galvanized, 62% and 
5 per cent discount; flat head nickel 
and round head nickel, 65 and 5 per 
cent discount. 
Machine Screws, 
screws, 50 per cent 
screws, including headless, 60 and 
7% per cent discount; cap screws, 
square and hexagon, 60 and 7% per 
cent discount; lag screws, 50 per cent 
discount; iron machine screws, flat 
and round head, 60 per cent discount. 


Shovels.—Activity in this branch of 
the wholesale hardware market is con- 
fined largely to the shipment of goods 
ordered some time back. Goods are 
not coming in from the manufacturers 
as fast as the jobbers would like to see, 
but all things considered the situation 
is quite favorable. 

We 
stocks: 

Snow Shovels.- 
per doz.; split wooden D-handles, 
$6.40; steel D-handle, $5.50. 

Fire Shovels.—Japanned, No. 54, 

72c. per doz.; No. 86, 84c.; No. 80, 

60c. Galvanized, No. 254, 78c. per 

doz.; No. 256, 94c. 

Thermometers.—All kinds and makes 
of thermometers are doing better, but 
business could be improved upon admit 
the jobbers. The market here, which a 
month or two back appeared over- 
stocked, is in a much better position at 
present. No change in prices has been 
reported recently. 

We quote 
stocks: 
Thermometers, 


quote 


77 


etc.—Coach 
discount; set 
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Long handle, $4.50 
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house, plate glass, 
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the main, it is reported as holding firm. 

There was some further recession in 
prices on pig iron in the past week at 
nearly all important centers. Foundry 
and basic pig iron are about $1 to $2 
per ton lower, with new buying rather 
quiet. The declines in prices of pig 
iron since the coal strike was settled, 
have been due mostly to much lower 
prices for coke, but in part are due to 
the light demand. More blast furnaces 
are being fired, and the output of pig 
iron in November will show an increase 
over last month. The car shortage has 
compelled the Steel Corporation to buy 
6000 to 7000 tons of basic pig iron in 
the East, the Corporation not being 
able to get this iron from its own blast 
furnaces, owing to shortage in cars. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad has bought 
a large amount of foundry iron for its 
railroad shops at Altoona, Pa., which 

‘2 now running to about full capacity. 

Referring to the large inquiries in 
the market from the railroads, these 
include about 200 locomotives and up- 
wards of 500 to 600 cars. The physical 
equipment of most of the railroads is 
in such bad shape that they will likely 
continue to be heavy buyers of cars, 
locomotives and other track materials 
for some time to come. 


8-in., spirit of mercury, $8 per doz.; 
10-in., $10 per doz. Common tin case, 
7-in., $1.20 net; 8-in., $1.38; 10-in., 
$1.50. Tyco tin case, standard, heavy, 
8-in., $13.50 per doz.; 10-in., $16.50. 
Wood back thermometers, household 
assortments, $2; Sunrise, $4. Higher 
grades, $6 to $13.50 per doz. 


Toys.—Jobbers, who only a_ few 
months back were kicking because the 
demand for toys was slow, are now find- 
ing fault because they have run out of 
certain things and cannot fill orders. 


Watches.—A personal investigation 
both in wholesale and retail hardware 
stocks as well as in jewelry stores in 
and about Boston discloses the fact that 
all this talk about cheap watches being 
scarce is absolutely O.K. Everywhere 
the cry is “we can’t get goods,” and in 
the meantime sales are being lost. The 
manufacturers are doing their utmost 
to supply demands, but have so many 
orders on their books it is almost a 
hopeless task. Jobbers, in some in- 
stances, absolutely refuse to take fur- 
ther orders for cheap watches. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
Watches, Waterbury, Petrol, $1.10 
each; Comet, $1.90; Jewel, 2.30; 
Mate, $2.35; Leonard watches, all 
common finishes, 95c. each; Dutch- 
ess and Earl, $2.35. 

Window Weights.—Local jobbers 
have made a still further advance in 
their prices of window weights, the 
second within a month. 


We quote Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Window Weights.—From the foun- 
dry, 5-lb. and heavier, $57 a ton; 
under 5-Ib., $60 a ton. 


Wrenches.—Local jobbers are quot- 
ing agricultural wrenches at 60 per 
cent discount, which represents a slight 
advance. 


from 


The heavy purchases of rails by the 
railroads in September to take advant- 
age of the $40 price, will give the rail 
mills plenty of work in the winter 
months, as few of these rails will be 
wanted before next spring. 

As we said above, prices on finished 
steel products are holding fairly firm, 
but on several items, some little weak- 
ness has appeared, especially on hot- 
rolled material, which is off about $3 
per ton from its highest price. For 
some time, all the independent sheet 
mills have been meeting the prices of 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
but the new demand has slackened 
down materially. However, the sheet 
mills are pretty comfortably fixed with 
orders over the next several months. 
Any activity in demand just now for 
finished steel products, is confined to 
wire products and steel pipe, both of 
these being quite active, and prices rul- 
ing firm. In fact, on wire and wire 
nails, there have been reports current 
for some weeks of an early advance in 
prices which, however, has not yet been 
made. The outlook is that the steel 
trade will not show much change one 
way or the other, until after the first 
of the year. Consumers place as few 
orders as possible in the last month 
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of the year, desiring to have as light 
stocks as possible when inventory 
period comes, and this is not very far 
away now. 

Information has just come to the 
Hardware Age from the local offices of 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
that this company has re-affirmed pres- 
ent prices on sheets and tin plate for 
the first quarter of 1923. This was 
generally expected by the trade. The 
base price on 28 gage black sheets is 
3.85 cents at mill, while the base price 
of tin plate is $4.75 per box. Next year 
is expected to be a big year in the 
tin plate business, and tonnage is likely 
to be heavier than this year, which has 
been an exceptionally good year. 

With only a few days to go to com- 
plete the month, jobbers and several of 
the larger local hardware dealers say 
that sales for November in dollars and 
cents, will show a nice increase over the 
some month of last year. When it is 
remembered that average prices on 
hardware are probably 20 to 25 per cent 
lower than at this time last year, also 
that there has been very considerable 
delay in getting delivery of goods this 
month owing to the car shortage, the 
showing noted above for this month is 
all the more remarkable. So far the 
sales of holiday goods have been larger 
than at this time last year, while the 
heavy holiday trade is yet to come, 
December being always the best month 
for the sale of Christmas goods, 

There has been some disposition on 
the part of jobbers to go slow in the 
placing of orders for goods for spring 
delivery, also some hesitation among 
the retail trade to anticipate, the belief 
being that prices on some lines of hard- 
ware may be lower in the early spring 
than they are now. When the manu- 
facturers are approached on this sub- 
ject, they say without exception that 
hardware prices will not be lower in 
the spring, and that if there is any 
change, it will be in the direction of 
higher prices. They point out that 
costs have gone away up, wages being 
higher, raw materials are higher, in fact 
everything that goes into the manu- 
facture of goods has gone up to such 
a point, that lower prices on manu- 
factured articles are simply out of the 
question. 

The retail trade has placed heavy 
orders for holiday goods, and so far 
their action in this respect seems fully 
justified. The stores report that holi- 
day trade has opened up earlier than 
usual this year, and that sales are ahead 
of this time last year. The constant 
preaching to do Christmas shopping 
early is bearing fruit. 

The outlook for the hardware trade 
for 1923 is regarded as good, and un- 
less there are some unexpected disturb- 
ances abroad, which might seriously 
affect this country, all signs are now 
pointing to a big prosperous new year 
in all branches of trade. 

Accessories and Tires.—Crude rubber 
has gone up in price, and as a result, 
there are persistent reports that an ad- 
vance in tires and tubes may come at 
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any time. The market on these goods 
is very firm. The cold snap of the past 
week has accelerated the demand for 
lap robes, car heaters and other winter 
car supplies. Prices remain firm. 


We quote from sohbare’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh as follow 

Millers Falls No. 145 neie, Png 75. 
Reliable jacks, No. 1, $2.33; No. 2, 
3.33, in lots of 12; Derf spark plugs, 
6c. each for all sizes in lots less 
than 50; Champion X spark plugs, 
45c. each for less than 100 and 43c. 
og for over 100; Champion regular, 
53c. 


Axes.—Dealers report that the de- 
mand is as good as usual for this sea- 
son of the year, and stocks are ample 
to meet demands promptly. There is 
no change in prices. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh as follows: 
First grade, single bitted axes, 
Sa $19.00 per doz.; unhandled, 
$15.00 oa? doz.; double bitted axes, 
handled, $24.00 per doz.; unhandled, 
$20 per doz.; second grade axes, 
single bitted, handled, $17.50 per 
doz.; unhandled, $14.50 per doz.; 
double bitted, handled, $21 per doz.; 
unhandled, $18 per doz. 


Baseball Goods.—Reports that an ad- 
vance in prices is coming in baseballs 
and other goods, is not taken seriously 
by the trade here. It will be recalled 
that prices on baseballs were re-affirmed 
by the makers for 1923 some months 
ago. Jobbers at once placed their 
orders for spring delivery at the re- 
affirmed prices, and the factories are 
now working on these orders. Any ad- 
vance, therefore, would be only a senti- 
mental one, as the business for next 
year is all placed. Leather and cotton 
goods used in making baseballs have 
gone up a good deal, and this likely 
gave rise to the report that baseballs 
would be advanced. The season for 
1923 in baseball goods is expected to 
break all former records. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The new de- 
mand is only fair, as nearly all con- 
sumers covered in September for their 
needs for the last quarter of this year, 
and specifications against these con- 
tracts, which are at lower prices than 
are now being quoted, are’ coming in 
at a fairly satisfactory rate. However, 
it is likely that if any desirable new 
orders were offered to makers, they 
would make some concession on present 
prices. 

Discounts being quoted on bolts and 
nuts, also the prices on rivets to the 
large trade are as follows: 


Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 
60 and 5 per cent off list. Machine 
bolts, small, cut threads, 50 and 10 
per cent off list. Machine bolts, 
larger and longer, 50 and 10 per cent 
off list. Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.; 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 
50, 10 and per cent off list; cut 
threads, 50 per cent off list; longer 
and larger sizes, 50 per cent off list. 
Lag bolts, 60 and 5 per cent off list. 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1. 2 and 3 heads, 50 
and 10 per cent off list; other ~B., 
heads, 20 per cent extra. Machine 
bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in.: 
Smaller and shorter, 45 per cent off 
list; larger and longer sizes, 45 per 
cent off list. Hot pressed square 
or hexagon blank nuts, $3.25 to $3.50 
off list. Hot pressed nuts, tapped, 
$3.25 to $3.50 off list. C.p.c. and t. 
sa. or hexagon nuts, blank, e~ of = 
$3.50 off list. C.p.c. and t. 
hexagon nuts, tapped, $3.25 ey 3. 50 
off list. Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 
Ys in. and smaller, 75, 10 
and 5 per cent off list; % ‘in. and 
larger, U. S. S., 70, 10 and 2% per 


stocks, 
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cent off list; small sizes, S. A. E., 
80 and 5 per cent off list; S. A. E., 
% in. and larger, 75 and 5 per cent 
off list. Stove bolts in packages, 80 
d 5 per cent off list. Stove bolts 
ulk, 80, 5 and 2% per cent off 
list. Tire bolts, 50, 10 and 10 per 
cent off list. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled 
square and hexagon head cap screws, 
73 per cent off list. Milled set screws, 
75 per cent off list. Upset cap screws, 
75 and 10 per cent off list. Upset set 
screws, 80 per cent off list. 

Rivets.—Large structural and ship 
rivets, base, per 100 Ib., $3.15. Large 
boiler rivets, base, per 100 Ib., $3.25. 
Small rivets, 65 per cent off list. 

Jobbers charge the usual advances 
to the retail trade for small lots out 
of stock. 


Chain.—The United States Chain & 
Forging Co., Pittsburgh, has issued a 
new discount sheet showing some slight 
advances in prices of harness chain. 
The Bridgeport Chain Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has also announced a slight ad- 
vance in prices of sash chain. The gen- 
eral demand for commercial chains, and 
also for tire chains is quite heavy. 
Prices are firm, and it is not believed 
that they will be higher in the near 
future. 

Coil chain is quoted to the large trade 
at $6 base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, per 100 
Ib. Prices on other sizes less than 1 
in. take the following extras: 

fs-in., 34.25; Y%-in., $3.25; #y-in., $2; 

%-in., .-in., 50c.; %-in., C$ 

" >; 44-%-in., T5c.; }4-%-in., 

0c.; fx-%-in., 25c.; 1-in., base; 1ly- 
base. 

This will make the prices for Steel 


Proof, BB and BBB Coil Chain, using 
1-in. size for base, at $6 per 100 Ib., 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Pa., as follows: 
P BB 


The above prices are named only 
on carloads and large lots, jobbers 
charging higher prices for small lots 
out of stock. 


Corn Poppers. — The Wickwire- 
Spencer Steel Corporation has an- 
nounced a slight reduction on this line 
of goods, 


Cotton Belting—The Empire Co., 
Lockport, N. Y., announces an advance 
in prices on cotton belting, due to con- 
tinued higher prices for raw cotton. 

Cotton Mops.—Nearly all makers 
have announced an advance in prices 
of about 20 per cent on cotton mops, 
owing to the continued advance in prices 
of raw cotton. It is stated that still 
further advances in prices on practic- 
ally all cotton goods are likely. 

Cotton Sash Cord.—Prices have again 
advanced on cotton sash cords, cotton 
clothes line and cotton twine. Local 
jobbers are now quoting cotton sash 
cord at 48 cents per Ib. in small lots 
from stock. 

Grind Stones.—The Cleveland Stone 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has made a re- 
adjustment in its prices on grind stones, 
showing a very slight advance on a few 
sizes and slight reductions on others. 
Local jobbers now quote Samson grind 
stones, No. 155, at $6.50 and Sterling 
at $8.25 each. 

Hay Carriers.—Practically all makers 
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of hay carriers and the accessories that 
go with them, have re-affirmed prices 
for 1923 on the same basis as those 
prevailing this year. 

Glass Goods.—The Indiana Glass Co., 
Dunkirk, Ind., has announced an ad- 
vance in prices of about 5 per cent on 
lantern globes and chimneys. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—New demand 
is not as active as it has been and job- 
bers report they are able to secure 
quicker deliveries than for two or three 
months. Prices on steel bars in large 
lots now seem firmly fixed at 2 cents 
at mill, and new orders being placed 
are fairly active. 


Jobbers are quoting from 2.75c. to 
3c. per lb. in small lots from store. 
Iron bars are also quieter in demand, 
few being sold in this market. Job- 
bers quote about 2.75c. from store. 


Leather Belting—Two or three of © 


the largest makers have announced an 
advance in prices of leather belting, 
due to the higher market on raw leather. 
It is said that the belt market may go 
still higher in the near future. 
Incubators and Brooders.—Jobbers 
here are now receiving specifications 
against orders for incubators and brood- 
ers for January shipment. Orders al- 
ready placed with jobbers are larger 
than at this time in 1921, but prices 
are practically the same as last year. 


Road Scrapers.—Practically all mak- 
ers of road scrapers have announced an 
advance of about 10 per cent in prices. 

Shovels.—Reports are still current of 
an early advance in prices of all grades 
of shovels. It is known that three or 
four of the leading makers have. ad- 
vocated an advance in prices for some 
time, and this may be made at an early 
date. The demand for all grades is re- 
ported active, especially for contractors’ 
shovels used largely in railroad and 
road work. 

Pruning Shears.—Peck, Stow & Wil- 
cox Co., Cleveland, Ohio, under date 
Nov. 15, issued a new list showing an 
advance of from 5 to 10 per cent on 
pruning shears, grade thinners and 
orange clippers. 

Putty.—The Louisville Lead & Color 
Co., Louisville, Ky., has announced an 
advance in prices of putty. 

Sheet Zinc—The American Zinc 
Products Co., Greencastle, Ind., has ad- 
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538 Guardian Building, 
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OBBING houses are feeling the im- 

petus of holiday buying, and special 
efforts are being made by the jobbing 
trade to induce retailers to push the 
sales of electrical household appliances 
as holiday gifts, and these efforts are 
resulting in good volume of orders for 
this line. All lines of cutlery are 
moving well for the holiday trade and 
there is also a good demand for flash- 
lights, Christmas tree outfits and deco- 
rations. 
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vanced the price of sheet zinc from 9.25 
cents to 9.50 cents per lb. Two other 
makers have advanced their prices from 
9 cents to 9.25 cents per Ib. 


Star Hack Saw Blades. — Clemson 
Bros., Middletown, N. Y., have made a 
slight advance in prices of Star back 
saw blades. Local jobbers are now 
quoting their trade 30-10-5 per cent off 
list. 

Saddlery Goods.—Covert’s Saddlery 
Works, Interlaken, N. Y., under date 
Nov. 15, issued a new discount sheet 
showing a slight advance in prices on 
its lines of saddlery goods. 


Shoe Lasts.—Makers have advanced 
prices of shoe lasts about 15 per cent, 
and local jobbers are now quoting $12.60 
per doz. to the small trade from stock. 

Roller Skates.—Prices on these goods 
are very firm, demand being heavy, and 
leading makers report they have their 
output sold up over January, and will 
not accept any orders for delivery be- 
fore February of next year. Prices on 
such delayed orders are to be those in 
effect at date of shipment. 

Steel Pipe.—As noted several times, 
demand for butt weld sizes of steel 
pipe, used largely for building and con- 
duit purposes, remains very heavy, and 
mills are still back in their orders from 
eight to ten weeks or longer. The new 
demand for line pipe for conveying oil 
is also more active than for some time. 
Prices on all kinds of iron and steel pipe 
remain very firm. 


Local jobbers are quoting for small 
lots of steel pipe out of stock as fol- 
lows. Prices per 100 ft. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: 

Black Galv. 


%,...$3.05 
3 


Black Galv. 


eee 

%.... 

Sheets.—As noted in the introduction 
to this report, the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. has re-affirmed present 
prices on sheets for delivery in the first 
quarter of 1923. These prices are based 
on 3.35 cents for No. 28 black sheets, 
4.35 cents for No. 28 galvanized sheets, 
and 2.50 cents for ‘ue annealed sheets 
for carload lots. 


Jobbers continue to quote 3.75c. to 
4c. for black, and 4.75c. to 5c. for 
galvanized for small lots from stock. 


Sweat Pads.—The American Pad & 
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The demand for finishing builders’ 
hardware continues heavy and stocks 
are still low. It is claimed that the 
manufacturers of builders’ hardware 
are on an average about four months 
behind on deliveries. Some goods 
ordered last May have not yet been 
shipped. Jobbers have fair stocks of 
most other lines. 

Staple lines of merchandise continue 
to move fairly well. Sales of seasonal 
winter goods have been dragging some- 
what owing evidently to the mild 
weather, but the demand is now show- 
ing more life. Jobbers are getting 
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Textile Co., Greenville, Ohio, has made 
an advance of about 10 per cent on its 
goods. New prices to jobbers on No. 
63, 20-in. pads, are $5.35 per doz., prices 
on other sizes and numbers being based 
on the above. 


Tin Plate—The American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. has re-affirmed for the 
first quarter of 1923 the present price 
on tin plate, which is $4.75 per base 
box in large lots at mill. It is ex- 
pected that makers of food containers 
and other products made from tin plate 
will soon start to place contracts for 
delivery next spring. The demand for 
terne plate for roofing purposes is re- 
ported quite active. 

Water Coolers.—Prices on 20th Cen- 
tury water coolers for 1923 delivery 
have been slightly reduced. Local job- 
bers now quote No. 56 at $15 and 560 at 
$19 each. The trade discount is 30 per 
cent off the above prices. 

Wrench Sets.—The Frank Mossberg 
Co., Attleboro, Mass., has made a re- 
adjustment in its prices on wrench sets, 
showing reductions of from 5 to 10 per 
cent. 


Wire Products.—The volume of busi- 
ness in wire and wire nails still con- 
tinues heavy, but the output of wire 
is restricted by the scarcity of wire 
drawers, and shipments are delayed, 
owing to the shortage of box cars. 
Prices remain firm, and there are still 
reports that wire products may advance 
in the near future. 

Jobbers are quoting from stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

Wire nails, $3 to $3.10 base per keg; 
galvanized, 1 in. and longer, includ- 
ing large head barbed roofing nails, 
taking an advance over the price of 
$1.50, and shorter than l-in., $2; 
bright Bessemer and basic wire, $2.75 
per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 

6 to 9, $2.90; galvanized wire, $3.40; 

galvanized barbed wire, $3.70; gal- 

vanized fence staples, $3.75; painted 
barbed wire, $3.40; polished fence 
staples, $2.20; cement coated nails, 
per count keg, $2.60; these prices 
being subject to the usual advance 
for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, freight added to point of de- 
livery, terms 60 days net less 2 per 
cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis- 
count to jobbers on woven wire fenc- 
ing are 68 per cent off list for car- 
load, 67 per cent off for 1000-rod lots, 
and 66 per cent off for small lots, 

f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Wrought Iron Washers.—Prices on 
these goods have been advanced % cent 


per lb., applying on all sizes. 


satisfactory volume of orders for spring 
merchandise. Two lines, lawn mowers 
and refrigerators, seem to be about 
cleaned up with heavy advance sales. 
Wire cloth, poultry netting and window 
screens, on which prices for next year 
were recently announced, are moving 
fairly well. The market generally is 
firm, but no important new price ad- 
vances are reported. 

Jobbers find an improvement in col- 
lections from the South. Collections 
from other districts are fairly good. 


Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 
Jobbers are booking some orders for 
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tires and tubes for spring delivery at 
present prices, which are guaranteed 
against a decline. With the approach 
of winter weather fair volume cf ac- 
tivity has sprung up in tire chains. 
Jobbers have good stocks. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Miller Falls, No. 145 
jacks, $4.75; Reliable jacks, No. 1, 
$2.33; No. 2, $3.33, in lots of 12; Derf 
spark plugs, 96c. each for all sizes in 
lots less than 50; Champion X spark 
plugs, 45c. each for less than 100 and 
43c. each for over 100; Champion 
regular 53c. each for less than 100, 
all sizes; 50c. each for over 100. 
Axes.—There is still a moderate de- 

mand for axes. Stocks are good and 
prices unchanged. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 

follows: First grade single bitted 
axes, handled, $18.50 per doz.; un- 
handled, $14 per doz.; double bitted 
axes, handled, $23 per doz.; un- 
handled, $18.50 per doz. 

Brushes.—The demand for paint and 
varnish brushes for spring shipment is 
holding up fairly well. Prices.are un- 
changed. 

Boilers and Radiation—The demand 
for heating boilers and radiation has 
fallen off somewhat since the last price 
advance of 10 per cent on Oct. 30. The 
trade covered pretty freely with con- 
tracts before the last price advance. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The demand is fairly 
good and prices are unchanged. Manu- 
facturers’ prices are being maintained 
at the recent advance. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Large and small machine bolts, cut 
thread, 50 to 55 per cent off list; 
rolled thread, 50, 5 and 10 to 60, 10 
and 5 per cent off list; carriage bolts, 
large and small, cut thread, 45 per 
cent off list; stove bolts, 75 per cent 
off list; hot pressed nuts, $3.25 off 
list. 

Cutlery—The holiday demand is 
stimulating sales of cutlery in all lines. 
Jobbers have fair stocks, although there 


are shortages in some lines. 


Christmas Tree Outfits—Jobbers re- 
port a heavy demand for Xmas tree 
outfits and decorative lamps for Christ- 
mas trees. 

Cleveland jobbers quote eight-lamp 
Xmas tree outfits from $1.50 to $2.25 
each. 

Clipping Machines.—There is a steady 
demand for toilet clipping machines and 
a fair volume activity in clippers for 
dairy use. Jobbers are taking orders 
for the latter for March delivery. 
Owing to the protection of the tariff it 
is expected that the cheap imported 
clipping machines that have been a con- 
siderable factor in the market will 
gradually disappear. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, $1; . 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; Dealers’ discount 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine of standard voltages, hang- 
ing type, $80; pedestal type, $85, 
both f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ discount 
25 per cent. 


Corrugated Roofing.—The 
for corrugated roofing has 
down. Prices are unchanged. 


Cleveland jobbers quote _ f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh: 2%-in. 29-gage corru- 
gated roofing, $4 to $4.05 per square. 


Electric Household Appliances.— 
Jobbers report heavy sales of electric 
irons, toasters, percolators, heating 


demand 
quieted 
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pads, etc. Retailers are buying lib- 
erally for the holiday trade. 

Field Fence.—As is usual at this time 
of the year there is little activity in 
this line. Prices are unchanged. 


Cleveland jobbers quote field fence 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, at 67 per cent off 
list for less than carloads and 68 per 
cent off list for full carloads. 


Flashlights.—Jobbers report a heavy 
holiday demand for flashlight cases and 
batteries. Stocks are good. 





The “Flyer” 


Clear the track! The train is com- 
ing. 
Soon the rail will hum 
And the whistle toots its warning, 
“Ready! Here I come!” 


Hustle, bustle, get your baggage, 
Tickets have in hand 
For the train that now comes speed- 
ing 
Will not waiting stand. 


Clear the track! The bell is ring- 
ing. 
Straight the way and true. 
Steady hands are on the throttle, 
And they’ll push her through. 
When al brakes grind at your sta- 


iene abe delay 
For the train stops but an instant, 
Then—speeds on its way 


Clear the track! Set every signal 
So the white will show. 

Danger! Caution! Disregard ’em, 
Set ’em—Let her go! 

Might as well—for naught can stop 


er 
When she hits her stride 
Now’s your chance—you 
“doubters” 
“All aboard” and ride. 


business 


Clear the track The Business Flyer 
Any moment’s due. 

If you are not ready, waiting— 
It is—up to you. 

Time is set and clocks are ticking; 
Drivers running free, 

Fast the Business F'lyer’s speeding 
To—Prosperity! 

WILLIAM LUDLUM. 
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Guns and Ammunition.—Sales of 
guns which have been good for some 
time past are slowing down, but the de- 
mand for ammunition continues heavy. 

Game Traps.—These are moving in 
very good volume for early shipment. 
Prices are unchanged. Jobbers have 
good stocks. 

Cleveland jobpers quote as follows: 
ictor No. .53 per doz.; No. 1, 
$1.83 per doz.: No. 1%, $2.75 per doz.; 

No. 2, $3.80 per doz.; Oneida a 

traps No. 90, $1.89 per doz.; No. 

$2.20 per doz.; No. 1%, $3.17 per ies’ 

Glass Baking Ware.—The demand for 
glass baking ware for the holiday trade 
is still heavy and jobbers’ stocks are 
somewhat broken. Some orders that 
were canceled by retailers because of 
delayed deliveries have been reinstated, 
the buyers finding it impossible to se- 
cure the items wanted from other 
sources. 
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Gas Heaters.—These are still moving 
fairly well, although sales are not as 
heavy as a few weeks ago when the 
fuel situation was more acute. 


Galvanized Ware.—This is in fair de- 
mand, although jobbers’ sales are as 
heavy as a few weeks ago. Prices are 
steady and unchanged. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Galvanized tubs with wringer attach- 
ment No. 1, $6.75 to $7 per doz.; 
No. 2, $7.50 to $7. 75 per doz.; No. 3, 

8.65 to $9 per on. peavy tubs, No. 1. 

13. * per oe 2, $15.50 per doz.; 
No. $17.25 per y Pails, 10-qt., 
$2. 55° per doz.; ; 12-qt., $2.50 per doz.; 
a $2.75 per dea; 4 -qt., $3.25 per 

OZ. 


Handles.—Sales are light, with prices 
firm and unchanged. 


Jobbers quote  f.o.b. 
hickory axe handles, single and 
double bitted, best grade, $4.75 eer 
doz.; XXX grade, $4 r doz.; XX 
grade, $3.50 per doz.; grade, $2.75 
per doz.; No. 1 pick handles, $3.25 
per doz.; best grade, $4.75 per doz.; 
American Fork & Hoe Co.’s wood D 
shovel, spade and scoop handles, X 
grade, $4.80 per doz.; malleable D 
grade manure fork and spading fork 
handles, $3.75 per doz.; X grade long 
shovel spading handles, $3.35 per doz. 
Hay and manure fork handles, X 
rade, 4 ft., $2. 40 per doz.; a 
2.65 per doz.: XX grade, "4 ft., $3 
per doz.; 4% ft., $3.35 per doz. 

Ice Skates——The demand for ice 
skates, which has been rather slow, has 
improved materially. Owing to the 
open winter last year some retailers 


carried over rather large stocks. 

Lawn Mowers.—Some orders are still 
being taken for lawn mowers for spring 
shipment, although buying is pretty 
much over. 

Nails and Wire.—The demand is 
steady, but not as heavy as a few weeks 
ago. Manufacturers are making better 
deliveries, although jobbers’ stocks are 
rather low. 


Cleveland jobbers 
Nails less than car lots, stock ship- 
ment, $3.05 oe keg; same for mill 
shipment, $2.90 no keg; one lots, mill 
shipment, $2.80 per keg; No. 9 gal- 
vanized wire, $3.30" per 100 lb.; No. 9 
annealed wire, $2.85 per 100 Ib.; 
cement coated nails, $2.55 per 100 Ib.: 
polished staples, $3.35 per 100 lb. 
Pumps.—A slight advance has been 

made on pitcher spout cast iron pumps. 


Cleveland or’ now quote these 
pumps at o $2 for No. 2, and 
$2.15 for No. *. 

Plumbers’ Goods.—The demand for 
plumbers’ supplies continues fairly 
heavy. Shipments of bath tubs and 
other lines of plumbers’ enamel ware 
are slow. This is particularly true of 
porcelain ware, because of the shut- 
down of sanitary ware potteries because 
of a strike. 


Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth.— 
There has been a fair volume of activity 
in poultry netting and wire cloth since 
prices were announced for the coming 
season. Jobbers report more call than 
usual for finer mesh galvanized wire 
cloth, many buying 14-mesh and some 
16-mesh. 

Cleveland jobbers quote Wickwire 
cloth as follows: Painted 12 mesh, 
$1.85 per 100 sq. ft.; 14 mesh, $2.3! 
per 100 sq. ft.; white metal or Gal- 
vanoid, 12 mesh, $2.40 per 100 sq. ft.; 

14 mesh, $2.80 per 100 sq. ft.; bronze, 

$7 per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting, 

galvanized after weaving, 50 and 5 

per cent off list: galvanized before 

weaving, 50, 10 and 5 per cent off list. 


Cleveland: 


uote as follows: 
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Refrigerators.—Most retailers profit- 
ing by their experience of the past 
season, when they had difficulty in get- 
ting refrigerators because of their de- 
lay, have bought refrigerators for the 
coming season, and the buying is pretty 
well over. Some of the manufacturers 
have sold their entire expected output 
and are declining to take additional 
orders. 


Roasters.—Sales of roasters have 
quieted down, following a rather heavy 
buying by the retail trade. 


Cleveland jobbers quote Savory 
roasters as_ follows: Steel, No. 75, 
$11.25 per doz.; No. 200, $16.80 per 
doz.; No. 400, $33.75 per doz.; 
Enameled, No, 11, $21.25 per doz.; 
No. 41, $26.25 per doz.; No. 13, $28.75 
per doz.; No. 43, $37.50 per doz.; 
Aluminum, No. 175, $45 per doz.; No. 
1200, $56.25 per doz. 

Radio Equipment.—The demand for 
radio equipment is showing more life 
than for some time, owing to the buying 
for the holiday season. Some of the re- 
tail merchants report a very good busi- 


ness in radio supplies. 

Robes and Blankets.—These are in 
fair demand. Jobbers will have very 
good stocks. 

Rope.—The demand for rope is mod- 
erate, with prices firm but unchanged. 
No price changes are expected for some 
time. 


Cleveland jobbers quote the best 
grade manila rope for 17%c. per 
Ib. for mill shipment and 184c. per 
lb. for stock shipment; best quality 
sisal rope 14%c. per lb. for mill ship- 
ment, and 15c. for stock shipment. 


Office of HARDWARBP AGB, 
; 3725 Colfax Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 25. 


E volume of retail hardware sales 
continues to improve and consider- 
ing the unseasonable weather condi- 
tions are remarkably good. Jobbers re- 
port a fair volume of orders for spring 
delivery on wire screen, farm and 
garden tools. Manufacturing condi- 
tions continue to improve steadily and 
this has been of material help to the 
retail hardware trade in general. 
Automobile accessories are selling 
exceptionally well for this season of 
the year. As there are many more 
closed cars used than ever before a 
fairly good volume of business is ex- 
pected throughout the winter season. 
Hardware prices remain very firm, 
although there have been very few 
advances. 
Collections do not seem to be improv- 
ing as rapidly as had been anticipated. 


Builders’ Hardware.—Sales of build- 
ers’ hardware are still going strong 
and judging by the amount of construc- 
tion work under way bid fair to be 
good during the entire winter season. 
Prices on many lines have advanced and 
there is considerable shortage of goods. 


Axes.—Axes are now in good demand 
and a nice volume of business is being 
done. Prices are firm. 
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Screen Doors.—A moderate volume of 
orders for screen doors has_ been 
placed since the announcement of prices 
for the coming season. These orders 
are being taken for shipment until Feb. 
15. 


Steel Sheets.—Prices quoted by sneet 
mills show a weakening tendency and 
some concessions are being made by 
jobbers. 


Cleveland jobbers quote sheets at 
4.15c. to 4.40c. for No. 28 black; 5c. 
to 5.40c. for No. 28 galvanized; 3.70c. 
for No, 28 blue annealed. 
Screws.—The demand is steady with 

prices unchanged. 

Jobbers quote wood screws as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Cleveland: Flat head, 
bright, 80, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list; 
round head, blued, 77%, 5, 5 and 5 
per cent off list; round head nickeled, 
67%, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list; 
round head, brass, 72%, 5, 5 and 5 
per cent off list. 

Sleds.—The demand for sleds has 
again become fairly active. Jobbers re- 
ported a good early season buying, but 
this was later followed by a dull spell. 
Stocks are good. 


Stove Pipe.—Orders are now mostly 
of a pick-up nature. 


Cleveland jobbers quote 6-in. blued 
stove pipe at $3.60 per crate of 25 
joints f.o.b. factory, and 6-in. crimped 
elbows at $1.32. 


Stove Boards.—Business is pretty 
well over for this season. Prices are 
unchanged. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Wood lined board 24-in., $9.30 per 
doz.; 26-in., $11 per doz.; 28-in., 
$12.90 per doz.; 33-in., $17.65 per doz.; 


TWIN CITIES 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


single 
doz. ; 


Twin Cities: Medium grade, 
bit, base weights, $13.80 per 
double bit, $18.30 per doz. 


Ash Sifters.—Although the demand 
is not so good as earlier in the fall 
there is still a fair volume of business 
in this line. Prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

Twin Cities: Square wood, $3.75 per 


doz.; metallic, round, $4 per doz.; 
wood, barrel, $12 per doz. 


Bale Ties.—Bale ties continue to sell 
very well and the volume of business is 


satisfactory. Prices are the same. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Single loop bale ties, 
70-2% per cent. 5 
Bolts.—The demand for bolts is of 
good volume. Stocks are somewhat 
broken. No price changes have been 
recorded. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Small carriage bolts, 
45-5 per cent; large carriage bolts, 
45 per cent; small machine bolts, 
50-5 per cent; large machine bolts, 
50 per cent; lag screws, 55 per cent. 
Brads.—Sales of brads continue fair 

for this season of the year. Prices re- 
main firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Brads, in standard pack- 
ages, 75 per cent from list. 


Coal Hods.—There has been a very 
steady demand for coal hods although 
sales are beginning to decline. Prices 
show no change. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Coal hods, 17-in., 
japanned, open, $3,60; 18-in., $4; 17- 
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paper lined, 24-in., $5.67 per doz.; 
26-in., $6.20 per doz.; 28-in., $6.95 per 
doz.; 32-in., $9.20 per doz. 


Shovels.—The demand at present is 
only moderate, but a good volume of 
business has been booked for spring 
shipment. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 
follows: No. 2 size shovels, fourth 
grade, $9.50 per doz.; second grade, 
$11 per doz.; first grade, $14.50 per 
doz. 

Steel Bars.—Mills are now in better 
shape on deliveries. 


Cleveland jobbers quote steel bars 
at 2.9lc. and hoops and bands at 
3.71c. 

Stoves.—Sales of both heating and 
cooking stoves are rather light. Re- 
tailers are refusing to stock up at 
present prices. No change is expected 
in prices for spring. The American 
Stove Co., Nov. 10, issued a new price 
list on gas ranges and heating stoves, 
but no changes were made in its prices. 


Steel Goods.—While orders have not 
been large, there is a steady buying of 
steel goods for spring shipment. Stocks 
are ample. 


Vacuum Cleaners.—The demand for 
vacuum cleaners is more active than for 
some time, evidently due to the holiday 
buying. 

Washing Machines.—The demand for 
washing machines is fairly good. The 
Altorfer Brothers Co., Peoria, Il, an- 
nounce a price advance on its A B C 
No. 80-E oscillating type machine from 
$99 to $115, to become effective Jan. 1. 


in., funneled, japanned, $4.50; 18-in., 

$4.95; 17-in., open, galvanized, $5; 18- 

in., $5.45; 17-in., funneled, galvanized, 

$6.20; 18-in., $6.80 per doz. 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—There is only a fair amount 
of business at this time. Stocks are 
ample. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28-gage, 
5-in. lap joint, $5.25 per 100 ft.; con- 
ductor pipe, 3-in. corrugated, $5.40 
per 100 ft.; 3-in. corrugated elbows, 
$1.64 per doz. 


Files—The demand for files is con- 
sidered good. Stocks are in good con- 
dition. Prices remain firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Nicholson files, 50-10 
per cent; Arcade files, 65-10 per cent. 
Galvanized Ware.—Demand for gal- 

vanized ware is quite satisfactory. 
Stocks are good and prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, No. 1, 
$6.10 per doz.; No. 2, $6.85; No. 3, $8; 
heavy galvanized, No. 1, $12; No. 
$13; No. 3, $15; standard 10-qt., 
vanized pails, $2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., 
$2.35; 14-qt., $2.70; standard 16-qt. 
stock pails, $4.25; 18-qt., $4.80; heavy 
stock pails, 16-qt., $6; 18-qt., $7.35. 
Glass and Putty——There is a very 

active demand for glass and putty at 
this time. Prices remain as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Single strength glass, 82 
per cent; double strength glass, 84 
per cent from standard lists. Putty, 
$4.40 per cwt. 


Lanterns.—There is a very steady 
demand for lanterns although not quite 
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as heavy as earlier in the fall. Prices 
show no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Tubular long globe, $13 
per doz.; tubular short globe, $13 per 
>" tubular dash lanterns, $16.90 per 

02. 


Nails.—Demand for nails is of good 
volume, exceptionally so for this late 
in the year. Prices remain stationary. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

Twin Cities: Smooth wire nails, $3.75 


per keg base; cement coated nails, 
$3.10 per keg base. 


Oil Heaters.—Sales of oil heaters are 
beginning to slow up, but the season 
on the whole has been unusually good. 
No price changes have materialized. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

Twin Cities: 30-5 per cent from 

standard lists. 

Registers.—Sales of registers remain 
of good volume. Prices are the same. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Twin Cities: Cast steel registers, 30 
per cent from standard lists. 


Rope.—Demand for rope is only of 
fair volume. Prices show no change. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grade manila rope, 
18%c. per lb. base; best grade sisal 
rope, 14%c. per Ib. base. 
Sandpaper.—There continues to be a 
good demand for sandpaper although 
somewhat less than earlier in the sea- 
son. Prices remain as last recorded. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grade, No. 1, per 
ream, $6.50; second grade, No. 1, per 
6” $5.85; garnet, No. 1, per ream, 
Sash Cord.—Demand is of fair 
volume. While Eastern jobbers have 
announced advances these have not been 
put in effect in this territory. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Sash cords, best grade, 


68c. per lb.; solid cotton, ordinary 
grades, 4ic. per lb 


Sash Weights.—There is only a fair 
demand. Prices remain as for some 
time past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Twin Cities: Sash weights, $2.25 per 
cewt. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Building 
in Milwaukee 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., with 
main offices in the Frick Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is now completing the 
first unit at Milwaukee, Wis., of what it 
is stated will be the largest single paint 
and varnish plant in the country. The 
company has engaged the services of a 
research director with a national repu- 
tation, and the various paint and 
varnish laboratories owned by the com- 
pany, and located in different places in 
the country, will be consolidated in the 
new plant at Milwaukee. 


Railroads Placing Big Orders 


The leading railroads continue to 
place large orders for cars, locomotives 
and other equipment. The Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad has just placed con- 
tracts for 3000 cars of various types, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has 
just bought fifty locomotives from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works at Phila- 
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Screws.—There continues to be a 
very good demand for wood screws. 
Prices have shown no recent change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Flat head bright wood 
screws, 80-5 per cent; round head 
blued, 75 per cent; flat head ja- 
panned, 70 per cent; flat head brass, 
75 per cent; round head brass, 70 per 
cent. 

Shearing and Clipping Machines.— 
There is a very good volume of busi- 
ness being done. Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Stewart No. 11 ball bear- 
ing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 360 
top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom plate, 
$1.50; dealers’ discount, 25 per cent; 
Stewart electric clipping machine, all 
standard voltages, hanging type, $80, 
f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal type, $85, 
f.o.b. Chicago; dealers’ discount, 25 
per cent. 

Sidewalk Scrapers.—Weather condi- 
tions have prevented any demand for 
this line. Prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Medium grade steel 
scrapers, $4.75 per doz. 

Snow Shovels.—There has been some 
demand in the outlying districts where 
there has been snow fall but none in 
the vicinity of the Twin Cities. Prices 
remain as first announced. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Straight handle, wood, 
$4.85 per doz.; steel blade, straight 
handle, $8.25 er doz.; galvanized 
steel blade, D handle, $11 per doz. 
Solder.—There is a very active de- 

mand for solder at this time. Prices 
have shown no change since the ad- 
vance announced in last issue. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Guaranteed half and 
half solder, 27c. per Ib. 

Steel Sheets.—There is only a fair 
demand for steel sheets. Prices remain 
as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $6 per cwt.; 28-gage black 
sheets, $5 per cwt. 

Steel Traps—Demand for steel 
traps is now beginning to develop. 
Prices are firm. 


delphia,. and the Baltimore & Ohio is 
in the market for 2000 steel hopper cars, 
which will be placed within a few days. 
Other roads are figuring on placing 
heavy orders for cars and locomotives, 
and it is reliably stated that the build- 
ers of locomotives are filled up for at 
least four months. 


Joel M. Stearns Retires 


Joel M. Stearns, Greenfield, Mass., 
who recently retired from the hardware 
business, has purchased the Greenfield 
Storage Co., a refrigerating and cold 
storage plant. 


Predicts Increased Foreign Trade 


A larger foreign market for Ameri- 
can hardware is predicted by Commer- 
cial Attache Charles H. Cunningham, 
at Madrid, who states that he is finding 
an inereasing interest in American 
manufa:tures in northern Spain and 
Portugal. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

Twin Cities: Vict~y No. 0, $1.53; No. 

1, $1.83; No. 1%, $2.75; No. 2, $3.60; 

Newhouse, No. 0, $1.89; No. 1, $2.20; 

No. 1%, $3.17; No. 2, $4.88 per doz. 

Stove Goods.—There continues to be 
a fairly good volume of business in 
stove goods, although not as heavy as 
a few weeks ago. Prices remain sta- 
tionary. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Twin Cities: Stove boards, crystal- 
lized, 28 x 28, $15 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$17.35 per doz.; 36 x 36, $24.02 per doz.; 
stove pipe, uniform blued, 28 gage, 
6-in. K $12.50 per 100 lengths; 
6-in. common iron corrugated elbows, 
$1.26 per doz.; 6-in. adjustable char- 
coal iron, $1.86 per doz.; dampers, 
cast iron, wood or coal handle, $1.58 
per doz.; stove shovels, 15-in. ja- 
panned, 60c. per doz.; 21%-in. Jumbo 
japanned, $1.40; 14-in. Jumbo Jr., 85c. 
per doz. 


Tin Plate.—Sales of tin plate are of 
average volume. Prices remain as for 
some time past. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Furnace coke, ICL, 20 x 
28, $13; roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-Ib. 
coating, $12.75. 

Weatherstrip.—There is a very ac- 
tive demand at this time and the sea- 
son is about at its height. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Wood and felt weather- 
strips, %-in. and %-in., $1.85 per 100 
ft.; 1-in., $2.60 per 100 ft. 

The Continental Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has sent out the following night 
letter to all its customers. “The diffi- 
culties in securing raw materials and in 
production and delivery of finished 
goods make it necessary for us to 
know the exact quantity of screen 
goods that our customers are going to 
expect us to furnish during the com- 
ing season. Orders for both stock and 
distribution cars should be entered at 
the earliest possible date to insure de- 
livery in time of opening of screen sea- 
son. Advanced prices will be put into 
effect on Dec. 18. All orders received 
after that date will take the new 
prices.” 


Advocate Co-operation Between 
Business Men and Farmers 


At a recent meeting held in Chicago, 
Ill., and attended by representatives of 
more than fifty leading industrial 
plants and railroads, a resolution was 
adopted declaring in favor of greater 
co-operation between the business men 
and the farmers in order to place agri- 
culture on a sounder economic basis. 

The meeting was called by J. R. 
Howard, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, for the pur- 
pose of acquainting the leaders of in- 
dustry in Chicago with the general 
agricultural situation and its relation- 
ship with business in general. 


Charles W. Thorndike Dies 


Charles W. Thorndike, who several 
years ago was prominently identified 
with the Maine retail hardware bus!- 
ness, died last week at Malden, Mass., 
in his seventy-sixth year. 
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AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Jacksonville, Fla., 
April 24, 25, 26, 27, 1923. Headquarters, 
Windsor Hotel. F, D. Mitchell, secretary- 
treasurer, 1819 Broadway, New York. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JoBBERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Jacksonville, Fla., April 24, 25, 26, 27, 
1923. Headquarters, Windsor Hotel. John 
Donnan, secretary-treasurer, Richmond, Va. 

WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT AND HARD- 
WARE CONVENTION, Kansas City, Jan. 16, 
17, 18, 19, 1923. H. J. Hodge, secretary, 
Abilene, Kan. 

SoutH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, January, 1923. Sioux 
Falls, Jan. 16, 17, 18, 19, 1923. Convention 
and exhibition, Coliseum, Jan. 16. 17, 18, 
19, 1923. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1120 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

TEXAS HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan, 23, 24, 25, 
1923. A. M. Cox, secretary, 822 Dallas 
County Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 

MouUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHI- 
BITION, Denver City Auditorium, Denver, 
Col., Jan. 23, 24, 25, 19238. W. W. McAllis- 
ter, secretary-treasurer, Boulder, Col. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Jefferson County Armory, Louisville, Jan. 
23, 24, 25, 26, 1923. J. M. Stone, secretary, 
202 Republic Building, Louisville. 

WEsT VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Huntington, 
Jan. 30, 31, Feb. 1, 1923. James B. Carson, 
secretary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. ' 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indian- 
apolis, Jan. 30, Feb. 1, 2, 1923. G. F. 
Sheely, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, The Auditorium, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 1923. 
W. A. Clark, secretary-treasurer, 209% 
West Main Street, Oklahoma City. 

IDAHO RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Boise, 
Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 2, 1923. E. E. Lucas, sec- 
retary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 

VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 


CONVENTION, Norfolk, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 1923. 
Thomas B. Howell, secretary, Richmond. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 
6, 7, 8, 9, 1923. Headquarters, Rome Hotel. 
Exhibition at Auditorium, George H. Dietz, 
secretary, Little Building, Lincoln. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Grand Rapids, 
Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 1923. Karl S. Judson, ex- 
hibit manager, 248 Morris Avenue, Grand 
Rapids; A. J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Spo- 
kane, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 1923. E. E. Lucas, sec- 
retary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, Milwaukee Auditorium, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1923. George W. Kornely, manager of ex- 
hibits, 1476 Green Bay Avenue, Milwaukee. 
P. J. Jacobs, secretary-treasurer, Stevens 
Point. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 1923. 
Sharon E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton 
3uilding, Pittsburgh. 

OnIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Cleveland, Feb. 13, 
14, 15, 16, 1923. Exhibition in the new 
Municipal Hall. James B. Carson, secre- 
tary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 1923. L. D. 
Nish, secretary-treasurer, Elgin, II. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, 
Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1923. A. R. Sale, secre- 
tary, Mason City. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Portland, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1923. E. E. 
Lucas, secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, 
Wash. 

NortH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE Asso- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Grand Forks, Feb. 14, 
15, 16, 1923. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand 
Forks. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE AND Im- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 





New Mirro Window Trim 


Too many hardware dealers overlook 
the necessity of buying appeal when 
trimming Christmas window displays. 
According to the advertising depart- 
ment of the Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis., they go in for attrac- 
tive holiday decorations and neglect to 
make a direct sales appeal to the pub- 
lic. With this thought in mind this 
department has designed a_ special 
Christmas holiday window trim on 
Mirro aluminum. 

This trim consists of a top banner 
and two side panels. The banner meas- 
ures 40 in. across and is 10 in. deep. 
The panels are also 40 in. long and 8 
in. wide. The colors red and green in 


which the trim is printed reflect the 
Christmas spirit. To further carry out 
this Yuletide atmosphere, candle sticks 
and wreaths have been worked into 
the design. Each section contains its 
own selling copy in the way of a catch 
phrase. On the top piece the phrase 
reads, “Mirro Aluminum—The Appre- 
ciated Christmas Gift.” The panels 
have the following legends: “Yuletide 
Tokens of Beauty and Good Cheer” and 
“For a Bright and Shining Christmas.” 
The Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co. are 
advising dealers to place their orders 
now for Mirro ware packed in holiday 
packages so as to insure complete 
Christmas stocks. The company plans 
to forward the window trim to every 
dealer a few weeks before Christmas. 


1923. Le Roy Smith, secretary, 112 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

Missourt RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Planters 
Hotel, St. Louis, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 1923. F. X. 
Becherer, secretary, 5106 North Broadway, 
St. Louis. 

New YorK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION, 
Rochester, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1923. Head- 
quarters, Powers Hotel, Sessions and Ex- 
positions at Exposition Park. John B. 
Foley, secretary, City Bank Building, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

MINNESOTA ReTAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Duluth, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 
23, 1923. H. ©. Roberts, secretary, 1120 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

New ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Me- 
chanics’ Building, Boston, Mass., Feb. 21, 
22, 23, 1923. Geerge A. Fiel, secretary, 10 
High Street, Boston. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Fullerton, Feb. 
27, 28, 1923. H. L. Boyd, secretary, San 
Fernando Building, Los Angeles. 

CONNECTICUT HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION (place to be announced later), 
February, 1923. H. 8S. Hithcock, secretary, 
Woodbury. 

HARDWARB ASSOCIATION OF THE CAROLINAS 
CONVENTION, Columbia, S. C., May 8, 9, 10, 
11, 1923. T. W. Dixon, secretary-treasurer, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

ARKANSAS RETAIL 
TION CONVENTION, May, 
be announced later.) L. P. 
tary, 815-816 Southern Trust 
Little Rock. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Richmond, Va., June, 1923. 
Herbert- P. Sheets, secretary-treasurer, 
Argos, Ind. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
ering Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia 
Florida. Atlanta, Ga., May 15, 16, 17, 
1923. Walter Harlan, secretary-treasurer, 
701 Grand Theater Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARP AND ImM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. (Date 
and place to be announced later.) H. S. 
Chilton, secretary-treasurer, Starkville. 
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W. A. Ives Mfg. Co. Issue Catalog 


The method of manufacturing Me- 
phisto Tools is described and illustrated 
in the new catalog, No. 32, of W. A. Ives 
Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Conn. The com- 
pany’s line of tools is attractively pre- 
sented through illustrations and text. 
The catalog contains forty pages and 
is printed on an excellent quality of 
paper. 


Gemco Mfg. Co. Describes Line 


The Gemco Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has just issued a new catalog in 
which the line of Gemco Automobile 
bumpers and accessories is described in 
interesting fashion. 
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nesslike methods of the United States 
Shipping Board, an organization that 
was never devised to operate a mer- 
chant navy on a peace basis. 


President Harding’s Earnest Words 


President Harding’s sincerity echoes 
in every syllable of his address to Con- 
gress urging the passage of the bill. 

“T have come to ask you to relieve 
the responsible administrative branch 
of the Government from a program 
upon which failure and hopelessness 
and staggering losses are written for 
every page, and let us turn to a pro- 
gram of assured shipping to serve us 
in war and to give guaranty to our 
commercial independence in peace. 

“T am not asking authorization of a 
new and added draft on the public 
treasury; I am appealing for a pro- 
gram to diminish the burden we are 
already bearing. 

“Three courses are open—construc- 
tive, obstructive and destructive. I ask 
the constructive course. 

“Tt would seem to be doubly humiliat- 
ing when we own ships and fail in the 
genius and capacity to turn their prows 
toward the marts of the world. 

“It is unbelievable that the Ameri- 
can people or the Congress which ex- 
presses their power, will consent to sur- 
render and destruction. 

“T challenge every insinuation of 
favored interests and the enrichment 
of the special few at the expense of the 
public treasury. I am appealing to 
save the treasury. 

“T think it loftier statesmanship to 
support and commend a policy designed 
to effect the large good ef the nation 
than merely to record the too hasty im- 
pressions of a constituency. 

“Government aid would be a fairer 
term than ‘subsidy’ in defining what 
we are seeking to do for our merchant 
marine.” 


Yet the Outlook Is Gloomy 


And yet notwithstanding the ap- 
plause, the mighty cheering and hand 
clapping that greeted the President’s 
address, there is a general feeling of 
pessimism in Washington concerning 
the fate of the subsidy bill. Three 
powerful influences are already being 
exerted to prevent its passage: First, 
a hostile contingent of the President’s 
own party in both Senate and House; 
second, a practically united minority in 
both houses and; third, that pest of all 
legislative movements not calculated to 
place unearned wealth in the hands of 
the agriculturists, the farm bloc. 

So far as the House at least is con- 
cerned the majority party is strong 
enough to jam the measure through 
under a special order and this result 
is looked for almost any day. In the 
Senate, however, the opposition has 
many advantages under the peculiar 
rules of that body. The Senate does 
not recognize the special order proced- 
ure, it has no “previous question” with 
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which to cut off debate and, as I 
pointed out last week, it is not prac- 
ticable to invoke the cloture rule at a 
short session because, with fourteen 
appropriation bills demanding atten- 
tion, the debate on those necessary 
measures can easily be so prolonged as 
to prevent the consideration of general 
bills without laying a foundation for 
the charge of filibustering which must 
be established before a cloture can be 
ordered. 

But President Harding is very re- 
sourceful and his relations with the 
Senate leaders are better than those of 
any President in the last quarter of a 
century; hence the friends of the sub- 
sidy bill are hopeful that he may be 
able to sidetrack opposition and force 
the bill through before adjournment on 
March 4 next. If he fails to do so it 
will mean an extra session of Congress 
with a long hard summer’s fight to save 
the American merchant marine. 


Demands of the Farm Bloc 


In opposing the ship subsidy bill the 
farm bloc leaders announce a little pro- 
gram of their own which is put forth 
in the usual peremptory fashion which 
reminds one of the stand-and-deliver 
methods of the road bandit. Senator 
Capper of Kansas, chairman of the 
Senate farm bloc, in announcing the 
bloe’s program of “constructive legisla- 
tion” presents this modest list of things 
which the majority party must do “if 
it is to continue in power”: 

“Put through the complete rural 
credit program, to provide farmers and 
stockmen with an adequate financial 
system. 

“It must reduce freight charges. 

“It must repeal Section 15A (giving 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
control over State rates) and other ob- 
jectionable provisions of the Esch 
transportation act. 

“It must carry out the policy for a 
better system of marketing. 

“It must put the development of the 
Muscle Shoals project in the hands of 
Henry Ford. 

“It must make undisturbed surpluses 
and stock dividends pay their share to- 
ward the maintenance of Government. 

“It must pass a constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting tax-exempt securi- 
ties.” 

Other items on Senator Capper’s pro- 
gram are passage of the “truth in 
fabrics” and Voigt “filled milk” bills, 
further reductions in Government ex- 
penses and taxes and steps to promote 
European recovery and re-establish for- 
eign markets. 


Sarcastic Over Subsidy Measure 


Senator Capper explains the results 
of the recent election by declaring that 
“stand-pat leadership of the old school 
met with defeat everywhere because the 
people are enthusiastically for the 
progressives.” Politicians find the term 
progressive a very convenient one and 
as used by Senator Capper it means a 
legislator who favors the farm bloc 
program no matter what it may be. 

In condemning the administration 
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ship subsidy measure the farm bloc 
leader makes this caustic comment: 

“I don’t think we shall get anywhere 
in our effort to restore confidence in 
Government by piling more than $50,- 
000,000 a year on the public’s back in 
the form of a ship subsidy, in addition 
to its present burden.” 

Senator Capper would do well to 
read President MHarding’s address 
which makes it perfectly clear that 
the proposed measure, instead of 
“piling more than $50,000,000 a year 
on the public’s back,” would actually 
effect a handsome saving in current 
expenditures by the Shipping Board. 


Little Hope for Railroad Legislation 


Chairman Cummins of the Senate 
Interstate Commerce committee is very 
doubtful that any legislation amending 
the transportation act can be passed by 
Congress at the present short session. 
Railroad legislation always calls for a 
protracted debate and the crowded con- 
dition of the Senate calendar fore- 
shadows the postponement of the con- 
sideration of nearly all the important 
general measures now in sight. 

Senator Cummins had a long inter- 
view with the President last week at 
which the situation respecting railroad 
legislation was fully canvassed. The 
President is very anxious to have Con- 
gress pass legislation that will prevent 
railroad strikes or give the Government 
broader powers to control them in the 
future. 

Many prominent members of both 
houses are hopeful that Congress will 
speedily tackle this serious problem 
but nobody seems to believe it will 
prove practicable to do anything with 
it this winter. Although it is too early 
to make a positive prediction, I see 
much in the outlook to indicate the 
necessity for a special session next 
spring and the importance of amending 
the transportation act is not the least 
of these considerations. 


Trade Commission to Appeal 


I told you last week of the black eye 
administered to the Federal Trade 
Commission by the United States Dis- 
trict Court of the Southern District of 
New York. Judge Manton, who 
presides over that court, told the com- 
mission that it has no authority to 
conduct “fishing expeditions” into the 
files of corporations and individuals for 
the purpose of discovering whether any 
evidence is contained therein upon 
which charges of law violations may 
be based, 

I now learn on excellent authority 
that the commission has decided to take 
an appeal from this decision. It be- 
lieves that the right to obtain access 
to the files of business concerns against 
which complaints are pending is too 
powerful a weapon to abandon until 
the highest tribunal in the country has 
spoken the last word on the subject. 

The best lawyers here express the 
opinion that Judge Manton’s decision 
does not embody a new principle of law. 
It merely calls the commission’s atten- 
tion to the fact that in the loose prac- 
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tices recently indulged in the commis- 
sion is ignoring the constitutional 
rights of parties who may be made 
defendants in criminal proceedings. 

In the Lorillard case ruled upon by 
Judge Manton the commission sought 
letters from the files of P. Lorillard & 
Co., being the correspondence with its 
tobacco wholesalers and jobbers. These 
documents were demanded with a view 
to sustaining the charges of the com- 
mission relating to alleged maintenance 
of re-sale prices, organization of job- 
bers in co-operation with manufactur- 
ers to restrict competition, etc. 

The commission will undertake in its 
appeal to differentiate cases brought 
under the criminal provisions of the 
anti-trust and other statutes from the 
complaints instituted by the commission 
which do not involve criminal pro- 
cedure but are merely designed to bring 
about an abandonment of the practices 
complained of. 


Big Profits for Catalog Houses 


If any part of your trade is slipping 
away from you it might be well to look 
over the catalogs of Chicago mail order 
houses to see if the octopus is employ- 
ing any new kinks to draw business 
from the local retailer. This observa- 
tion is suggested by the commerce re- 
ports recently published concerning the 
profits of one of the big catalog houses 
during the year now drawing to a close. 

Net earnings of between $4,000,000 
and $5,000,000 are foreshadowed for 


the second largest mail order house 


in Chicago. Sales for the ten months 
ended Oct. 31 amounted to the tidy sum 
of $69,841,000 against $60,950,000 for 
the same period in 1921. As November 
and December sales are always far 
larger than the average month it is 
predicted that the total for the year 
will exceed $87,000,000. 

The general improvement in business 
conditions is reflected in the receipt by 
the company of 11,900,000 orders in 
the first ten months of the year as 
compared with 8,900,000 in 1921. It 
is predicted that the company will 
show a net exceeding 5 per cent on its 
entire turnover. 


Census of Paints and Varnishes 


The Census Bureau has completed a 
report covering the production of paint 
and varnish for the six months period 
from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1922, as com- 
pared with the output for the calendar 
years 1921 and 1920. In considering 
these figures the fact should be borne 
in mind that the new report compares 
the first six months of the current 
calendar year with the full twelve 
months’ output of 1921 and 1920. The 
figures are as follows: 

White lead in oil, 138,942,000 
pounds; 273,874,000 pounds in 1921; 
and 209,372,000 pounds in 1920. 

Zine oxide in oil, 4,341,000 pounds; 
5,770,000 pounds in 1921, and 7,946,000 
pounds in 1920, 

Other paste paints, 64,136,000 
pounds; 102,846,000 pounds in 1921, 
and 126,308,000 pounds in 1920. 

Ready mixed and semi-paste paints, 
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including wall paints, mill whites, and 
enamels, 31,159,000 gallons; 44,500,000 
gallons in 1921, and 55,248,000 gallons 
in 1920. 

Varnishes, Japans and lacquers, 24,- 
998,000 gallons; 34,316,000 gallons in 
1921, and 49,594,000 gallons in 1920. 

These data are compiled from re- 
ports from 402 establishments, of which 
104 reported the manufacture of white 








Making Hay 


“Making hay—while the sun shines”— 
is easy enough, 
It’s a cinch—when it’s all pleasant 
weather; 
But—to do it when clouds have ob- 
secured all the “shine,” 
Is a different affair altogether. 
The man who depends on the sun to in- 
sure 
The success of each bit of haymaking, 
Is not built of the stuff that true har- 
vesters are 
And small credit deserves for his 
raking. 


He may reap a few bundles, a stack, 
here and there; 
But full measure is never his por- 
tion; 
If he keeps one eye watching for clouds 
in the sky— 
Scanty crops are the price of his 
caution; 
But the man who keeps toiling, what- 
ever the day, 
Keeps at it with rake and shoe- 
leather, 
Will find, in himself, all the sunshine he 
needs, 
“make hay”’—in the gloomiest 
weather. 


To 


To “make hay without sunshine” or 
sales in dull times 
Requires the same sort of “going”; 
And the salesman must furnish the 
“sunshine” himself 
If—he ever expects to make “show- 
ing.” 
He must pack his grip chock full of 
smiles and good cheer, 
To display with the samples he car- 
ries, 
And he'll “rake in the hay,” in a sale- 
making way, 
Spreading “sunshine”—wherever he 
tarries. 
WILLIAM LUDLUM. 








lead in oil; 120 the manufacture of zinc 
oxide in oil; 228 the manufacture of 
other paste paints; 337 the manufac- 
ture of ready mixed and semi-paste 
paints, and 246 the manufacture of 
varnishes, Japans and lacquers. 

The next report will cover the six 
months’ period ending Dec. 31, 1922, 
and for comparative purposes the fig- 
ures for the calendar year will be given, 
as well as the calendar year figures for 
1921 and 1920. 
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The campaign of the Post Office De- 
partment to enforce the installation of 
door slots or mail receptacles at all 
dwelling houses throughout the United 
States by Jan. 1, 1923, is gathering 
momentum. Reports from over the 
country indicate that householders by 
the millions have already complied with 
the recent order of Postmaster General 
Work providing proper facilities for the 
immediate delivery of mail by letter 
carriers at their front doors and the 
public reaction to this order has been 
very complimentary. 


Will Enforce Mail Box Order 


Although the Post Office Department 
prefers the door slot, householders gen- 
erally seem partial to letter boxes and 
the demand for them has become so 
tremendous that manufacturers of 
letter. boxes have recently informed the 
department that they are unable to 
fill their orders by the first of January. 
The result of this unusual condition 
has prompted Postmaster General Work 
to issue a supplementary order in 
which he authorizes postmasters in 
eases where their patrons have been 
delayed in making provisions for mail 
receptacles because of their inability to 
secure boxes due to this shortage in 
the supply to extend the time to such 
length as to them seems reasonable. 
In no instance, the order to postmasters 
states, shall the limit be set later than 
March 1, 1923. 


“Reasonable Time” to be Allowed 


“This notice,” declared the instruc- 
tions, “is in no wise to be construed as 
a waiver of the requirements for door 
slots and mail receptacles nor as any 
relaxation of a determination to enforce 
the same, but is issued wholly to make 
certain that all have a reasonable time 
within which to comply with the re- 
quirements.” 

In discussing the situation Post- 
master General Work has issued the 
following statement: 

“The equipment of every home with 
this facility for expediting the delivery 
of mails has become a necessity be- 
cause of the extraordinary growth of 
the nation’s postal system. Letter 
carriers no longer have time to stop 
at every residence, ring the door bell 
and wait for a response to hand in a 
letter. This system of delivering mail 
has been found too burdensome and the 
department has come to the conclusion 
that it is time for a change. 

“The slot or receptacle also is of 
untold advantage to the householders, 
themselves. It saves them the time 
wasted in running to the front door 
every time the mail carrier arrives. 

“The cost of cutting the door slot 
or purchasing a mail receptacle is in- 
significant. In some cities banks and 
other commercial houses are giving 
them away free of charge to the people. 
In others they are being offered for 
sale at ridiculously low prices so that 
no patron has any legitimate excuse 
for not co-operating in facilitating the 
postal service.” 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 














GREENVILLE, ILL.—The Bone’s Cash 
Store, successor to the Heston Hard- 
ware Co., requests catalogs on builders’ 
hardware, clocks and watches, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
flashlights, fountain pens, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, gasoline engines, glass, 
guns and ammunition, hammocks and 
swings, harness, heavy hardware, linol- 
eum and oil cloth, mechanics’ tools, oils 
and greases, paints, oils and varnishes, 
phonographs, plumbing department, 
pumps, radio equipment, refrigerators, 
rope and twine, seeds and fertilizers, 
shoe findings, silverware, sporting 
goods, stoves and ranges, tin shop, toys 
and games, washing machines and wall 
paper. 

Lacon, ILt.—The Lacon Hardware 
Co. has purchased the hardware stock 
of J. M. Arnold. 

SHELBYVILLE, ILL.—The Hulen Hard- 
ware Co. has succeeded to the business 
of the Foster Hardware Co. 

Doon, Iowa.—J. Scholten is the new 
owner of the hardware store of Henry 
Kuiper, Jr. 

HARTWICK, Iowa.—The warehouse 
and contents of Korns & Foulke were 
destroyed by fire. The store building 
was also damaged, but not enough to 
interrupt business. Plans are being 
made to erect a new structure in the 
near future. 

S1oux Rapips, Iowa.—Kladstrup & 
Wood have bought a hardware stock 
here, consisting of auto storage 
batteries, barn equipment, bathroom 
fixtures, bicycles, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, clocks and 
watches, crockery and glassware, cut- 
lery, flashlights, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
gasoline engines, glass, guns and am- 
munition, hammocks and swings, in- 
cubators, mechanics’ tools, oils and 
greases, paints, oils and varnishes, pic- 
nic equipment, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, radio equipment, 
refrigerators, rope and twine, seeds 
and fertilizers, silverware, sporting 
goods, stoves, ranges and washing ma- 
chines. 

TAMA, IowA.—The Tenhoff Hardware 
has commenced business here, handling 
a line of barn equipment, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, clocks and 
watches, cutlery, dairy supplies, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, furnaces, glass, 
guns and ammunition, heavy hardware, 
mechanics’ tools, oils and _ greases, 
paints, oils and varnishes, poultry sup- 
plies, refrigerators, rope and twine, 
sporting goods, stoves, ranges and 
washing machines. 

THORNTON, JowaA—The Thornton 
Hardware & Implement Co. stock was 
recently damaged by fire. 

NEWTON, Kan.—Oliver & Holbert 
are purchasers of the business of Hay- 
ter & Holbert. Their stock comprises 
barn equipment, bathroom fixtures, 
bicycles, builders’ hardware, clocks and 
watches, crockery and glassware, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, electrical special- 
ties, flashlights, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
garage hardware, guns and ammuni- 
tion, hammocks and swings, incubators, 
insecticides, housefurnishings, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils and varnishes, 


poultry supplies, refrigerators, rope and 
twine, seeds and fertilizers, shoe find- 
ings, silverware, sporting goods, stoves 
and ranges, toys and games and wash- 
ing machines. 

ATLANTA, MicH.—G. M. Rouse, doing 
business as the Atlanta Hardware Co., 
has disposed of his stock to Carl Briley. 
The firm name will remain unchanged. 

LANSING, MIcH.—Sanders & Newsom, 
2016 East Michigan Avenue, are erect- 
ing a new store building, to be ready 
for occupancy within a short time. 
They will carry a complete stock of the 
following: bathroom fixtures, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, clocks and 
watches, crockery and glassware, cut- 
lery, flashlights, fishing tackle, garage 
hardware, glass, ammunition, insecti- 
cides, linoleum and oil cloth, oils and 
greases, paints, oils and varnishes, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, shoe findings, 
silverware, sporting goods and wall 
paper. 

MARCELLUS, MicH.—Patch and Rem- 
ington have dissolved partnership. The 
business will be continued by Frank W. 
Patch, who has purchased the interest 
of his partner. 

HEWITT, MINN.—George Domain and 
Frank Smith have purchased an inter- 
est in the Hewitt Hardware Co. 
Edward Thompson has retained a third 
interest. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The Warner 
Hardware Co., 18 South Sixth Street, 
will remodel the interior of its store 
and install a new store front. 

MapriD, Newp.—Bullock & Bullock are 
the new owmers of the stock of Henry 
& Son. The lines handled include auto- 
mobile accessories, barn equipment, 
bathroom fixtures, bicycles, builders’ 
hardware, clocks and watches, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, electrical specialties, 
eleetrical supplies, flashlights, furnaces, 
gasoline, gasoline engines, glass, guns 
and ammunition, hammocks and 
swings, harness, heavy harliware, incu- 
bators, ‘housefurnishings, linoleum, me- 
chanics’ tools, oils and greases, paints, 
oils and varnishes, pumps, refrigerators, 
rope and twine, seeds and fertilizers, 
silverware, sporting goods, stoves, 
ranges and washing machines. Cata- 
logs and price lists requested on a line 
of paint, stoves, furnaces and builders’ 
hardware. : 

MernA, Nes.—M. A. Madsen has sold 
his stock of hardware and furniture to 
the Merna Hardware & Furniture Co. 

ASBURY PARK, N. J.—M. E. Aren- 
wald has commenced business at 647 
Mattison Avenue, carrying both a 
wholesale and retail stock of the fol- 
lowing, on which catalogs are requested. 
Barn equipment, bathroom fixtures, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, elec- 
trical specialties, flashlights, garage 
hardware, gasoline engines, guns and 
ammunition, heavy hardware, house- 
furnishings, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils and varnishes, plumbing depart- 
ment and seeds and fertilizers. 

HERKIMER, N. Y.—The Bishton & 
Rasch Sport Shop has been opened at 
116 North Main Street. Catalogs re- 
quested. 


WILMINGTON, N. C.—The Blake- 
Brown Co., wholesaler and retailer, has 
moved to large and commodious quar- 
ters at 129 Princess Street. A complete 
stock of the following will be carried, 
on which catalogs are requested: Build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, cutlery, 
electrical specialties, electrical supplies, 
flashlights, fishing tackle, garage hard- 
ware, guns and ammunition, heavy 
hardware, mechanics’ tools, prepared 
roofing, pumps, refrigerators, rope and 
twine, sporting goods and stoves and 
ranges. 

CLEVELAND, OHI0.—H. C. Ward, for- 
merly connected with the National 
Carbon Co., has opened a store at 15808 
Detroit Avenue. He will handle a gen- 
eral line of hardware; electrical goods, 
paints, varnishes and some sporting 
goods. 

CLEVELAND, OHI0.—Haeffele & Rauch, 
formerly located at 10402 St. Clair Ave- 
nue, have closed their business at that 
location and opened a new store at 
13412 Detroit Avenue. They will 
handle a general line of hardware, 
housefurnishings, paints and varnishes, 
glass, electrical goods, automobile ac- 
cessories and radio supplies. 


DAYTON, OHIO.—The G. W. Tischer 
Co. has moved to new quarters at 23-25 
East Second Street. The concern was 
formerly located at 34 North Main 
Street. 


DAYTON, OHI0O.—The United Hard- 
ware & Tool Co. has opened a store at 
127 East Third Street, and will deal in 
the following, on which catalogs are re- 
quested: Barn equipment, bathroom 
fixtures, bicycles, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, clocks and watches, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, flashlights, fishing 
tackle, garage hardware, gasoline, gaso- 
line engines, guns and ammunition, 
hammocks and swings, harness, heavy 
hardware, insecticides, housefurnish- 
ings, mechanics’ tools, mill supplies, oils 
and greases, paints, oils and varnishes, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, rope and twine, shoe findings, 
silverware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, tin shop, toys, games and wash- 
ing machines and wall paper. 


GREENVILLE, OHIO.—The Greenville 
Heating & Electric Co. has started in 
business at 135 East Third Street, deal- 
ing in electrical specialties, furnaces, 
gasoline engines, pumps, stoves and 
ranges, tin shop and washing machines. 
Catalogs requested. 


JOHNSTOWN, PA.—Paul Schmidt has 
opened a store at 317 Broad Street. 
His stock will comprise the following, 
on which he requests catalogs: Auto- 
mobile accessories, automobile tires, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, 
clocks and watches, crockery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, flashlights, gasoline, 
glass, guns and ammunition, hammocks 
and swings, housefurnishings, linoleum 
and oil cloth, mechanics’ tools, oils an 
greases, paints, oils and varnishes, 
phonographs, prepared roofing, rope 
and twine, seeds and fertilizers, shoe 
findings, toys, games and washing ma- 
chines. 
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The McKinney Booklet 
and Garage Sets Make Selling Easier 
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MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 
and Hardware 


Also door hangers and track, 
door bolts and latches, shelf 
brackets, window and screen 
hardware, cabinet hardware, 
steel door mats and wrought 
Specialties, 


HEN a man purchases 

hardware for a garage 
entrance he usually wants ad- 
vice about the kind of doors 
he should build. A McKinney 
Booklet will give him all the 
information he wants. It is 
full of illustrations and de- 
scriptions of various types of 
swinging, sliding-folding and 
around-the-corner doors. Let 
him choose a suitable door 
from this booklet. It shows 
just what hardware will be 
necessary for the type of en- 
trance he selects, and simple 
working plans for the erection 
of the doors are shown on the 
same page. 


Then take down from your 


shelf the McKinney Complete 
Garage Set that corresponds 
to the particular type of door 
he wants. Each garage set is 
packed complete in a single 
box. All the time consumed™ 
in assembling the required 
hardware is eliminated. Not 
a piece is missing. And your 
customer has the further satis- 
faction of buying good hard- 
ware—McKinney made. 


Write to us for this booklet, 
“McKinney Complete Garage 
Sets.” Tie it to your counter. 
Use it and the McKinney 
Garage Sets to make garage 
hardware business come your 
way with more profit in each 
sale. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


Export Representation 


McKINNEY 


Complete Garage Door Sets 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 








Leveling Device for Stove Legs 


The Central Oil & Gas Stove Co., Gardner, 
Mass., has just placed on the market a 
leveling device for use on stove legs, which 
permits them to overcome any inequalities 











in the surface of the floor. This device, 
while designed as an effective means of 
increasing stability, has the virtue of de- 
tracting nothing from the sightliness of the 
stove but contributes instead to its general 
appearance. The leveler entirely obviates 
the necessity of using unsightly blocks or 
pieces of wood under any of the legs which 
do not set securely on the floor because of 
an uneven surface. It is easily adjustable 
and consists of a somewhat bell shaped 
contrivance attached to a screw which in 
turn fits into the stove leg and by means 
of which the leg may be lengthened or 
shortened as required. Stoves generally 
need to be set level and especially those 
stoves that have a student’s oil reservoir 
on one end to maintain a uniform oil supply 
to the burner. The new device makes it 
possible to level the stove easily, regardless 
of the irregularities of the floor on which 
the stove may be setting. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows the new device from 
the rear, the screw, by means of which it 
is operated being, of course, entirely in- 
visible when seen from the front or when 
attached to the stove leg. Hardware 
merchants and householders have felt the 
need of something of this kind for a long 
time and the new leveler should prove a 
popular item. 


Utility Garden Hoe 


The Granite State Three Point Garden 
Hoe, recently placed on the market by 
the Granite State Mowing Machine Co, 
Hinsdale, N. H., was designed especially 
for gardeners and florists, but inasmuch 
as it combined several implements in one 
it will be found very useful about the 
home. In the care of lawns, flower beds 
and walks a hoe of some kind is a neces- 
sity. The Granite State Patent Three 
Point Garden Hoe makes an excellent lawn 
weeder and saves back breaking, stooping 
and bending. In planting flowers’ this hoe 
can be used to advantage, and in edging 
the grass and turf around flower beds and 
the long walks or driveways. Florists or 
vegetable gardeners will find the Granite 


State Patent Three Point Hoe invaluable 
in planting when used as a furrowing tool. 
It is also an excellent plant weeder. The 
triangular shape of the hoe permits of 
working the soil and cleaning up the 
weeds without injury to the plant leaves 
either from the hoe blade or the handle. 
The Granite State Patent Three Point Hoe 
is built up with a fine quality spring steel 
blade, with beveled edge, mounted on a 


strong substantial, light and well balanced 
malleable shank. The handle is of clear 
dry ash, waxed and tumbled. 


Auto Shield Kills Glare of Ap- 
proaching Headlights 


Designed to protect the eyes without 
obscuring the vision, the Hoover Shield, 
made by MHoover-Rudge, Inc., 15 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y., affords a clear 
view of the road ahead no matter how 
dazzling the sunshine or how blinding the 
headlights encountered. It is claimed by 
the manufacturers that the motorists can 
drive with clear vision into the most glar- 
ing light, whether from sun, snow, or 
powerful headlights, because the shield 
kills the glare. The shield is rugged in 
construction and is easily attached and 
is said to contribute to the appearance of 
the car. The frame is made of aluminum 
and weighs only 2% lbs., and may be 
easily adjusted for day or night driving. 
The shield may be easily used on both 
open and closed cars, 


Improved Head Set for Radio Fan 


The No. 2-A Radio Head Set, made by 
Stromberg-Carlson Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., is claimed to be extremely sensi- 
tive and to possess fine tonal qualities. 
The set comprises four distinct units—two 
No. P-15127 Receivers, one No. P-15127 
Head Band and one R-2-K-5 foot cord. 
The receiver is equipped with a one-piece 
bi-polar permanent magnet, of good grade 
magnet steel, provided with phenvl fibre 
spool heads, slotted soft iron pole pieces, 
corrosion proof diaphragm, enameled 
copper wire coils. All parts are encased 
in a receiver shell of cast non-magnetic 
insulating material that is unaffected by 
either moisture or temperature changes. 
Each coil is wound to 500 ohms. The coils 
are connected in series. This gives a com- 
bined resistance of 2000 ohms for the 4 
coils of a No. 2-A Radio Head Set. A 
head band is furnished of the spring wire 
type, equipped with a slide and swivel 
adjustment, covered with heavy brown 
webbing, correctly shaped, light in weight 
and comfortable to the operator. Knurled 
thumb screws are provided on both ends 
to permit locking the adjustment after It 
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is once fitted to the head. Exposed metal 
parts are nickel finished. Each head set 














is equipped with a 5 ft. brown silk, 
moisture proofed, receiver cord. 


Egg Beater Can Withstand Hard 
Usage 


Built with care and exactness, the Biltrite 
Egg Beater and Cream Whipper made by 
Stuber & Kuck Co., Peoria, Ill., is made of 
heavily tinned steel. The handle is white 
enameled in one piece, and is without 
rivets to loosen. The driving wheel is 
carefully centered. It is made of steel and 
is easy running and never out of mesh. 
The upright piece through which the crank 
operates is made of half oval forged steel, 
and is without any soldered wire to brea«x 














apart, the two bearings making for ease 
in operation. The beater blades are strong- 
ly built of a heavy material and, as may 
be seen from the illustration, they are 
waved, a feature which is claimed to re- 
sult in 50 per cent quicker results. The 
blades have a patented locking device which 
holds them permanently in place. The 
Biltrite is durable and sturdy in construc- 
tion and efficient in operation and should 
prove a popular item with householders. 


Reading matter continued on page 68 
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Barn 
Door 
Hangers 


The Standard of Comparison 


Richards-Wilcox Barn Door Hangers are the standard of comparison by 
which all others are judged. No other hangers on the market are better, and 
only a few are as good. 


The entire farm world knows the superiority of these hangers. This state- 
ment is readily proved. A well-known farm publication has been running a 
series of articles on notable American farms. Richards-Wilcox Barn Door 
Hangers are to be found on every one of the many farms so far described. 


You will find it mighty profitable to sell these easy-running, long-lived hang- 
ers. Because of the lasting satisfaction which they give, every sale you make 
soon leads to another. 





aiCHARDs 


WILCOX If you are not already carrying Richards-Wilcox Barn 


Door Hangers in stock, they may be obtained from 
our nearest branch. Write to-day for your copy of 
*~AURORP: our barn door hanger catalog. 


TRADE 
MARK 








AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 


Minneapolis Chicago or Cleveland LosAngeles 
Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Indianapolis SanFrancisco 
RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO. I# 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 


Manufactured by Richards-Wilcox, y Is the most widely imitated garage 


is the original sliding-folding garage ‘A Oe ae door hardware. “Imitation is the 


& 
door hardware. 2 : 5 = ay , ta 7 2, sincerest form of flattery.” 
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Aluminum Line Level 


The Starrett Aluminum Line Level, No. 
108, has just been placed on the market by 
The L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass. The 
extreme lightness of this little level elimi- 
any sag in the line. It weighs 
ounce and is 3 inches in length, being 


nates 
but % 














made from % inch hexagonal stock so that 
used effectively as a surface 
level. The level may be conveniently 
carried in the pocket. A luminous level 
glass with a yellowish fluid is used for the 
vial. The slots on the protruding pieces 
are carefully constructed so that the part 
of the slot which comes in contact with the 
line is true in relation to the level. The 
design of the slots prevents the level from 
dropping off the line when in use. Car- 
penters, masons and contractors will find 
this level especially useful in laying foun- 
dations, tile pipe, cement and brick walls, 
working ditches, determining grades, 
building roads, etc. 


it may be 


Fireless Cookstove Has Automatic 
Heat Control 


The To-Electric Fireless Cookstove, made 
Toledo Cooker Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
ingenious means of heat con- 
trol. In operating the stove, the current 
is turned on and after it has thoroughly 
heated the food, the thermostat automat- 
ically shuts off the current, the cooking 
being completed by stored heat. No 
special wiring is required. The stove is 
very durable and hardy in construction 
and is said to be practically fool and 
trouble proof. The thermostat is efficient 
in operation and should the current be 
turned on by accident when no food is 
being cooked it will automatically turn it 
off in two hours. With the new To-Electric 
an equipment is furnished consisting of 
one 8-qt. aluminum kettle with a 2-qt. 
double boiler attachment; a set of triplicate 
shallow bake pans; two 2-qt. 


by the 


features an 


pails; two 














kettles; two heaters, two baffles and two 
baking racks. 
Improved Bottle Capper 


Smith & Hemenway Co., Inc., Irvington, 
N. J., has recently placed on the market 
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a bottle capper embodying a number of 
new features. It will cap all bottles with 
a standard neck, whether large or small 
and seal them absolutely air-tight. The 
operation of the ‘‘Red Devil’ bottle capper 
is very simple. The device is fastened to 
a table, any size bottle is inserted as illus- 
trated, a crown cap is placed over the top 
of the bottle, and pressure is applied on 
the handle. The result is claimed to be a 
perfect air-tight seal. It is impossible for 
the cap to fall out. It is said that there 
are no parts to get out of order or break. 
The device is finished im dull nickel, and 
packed in an individual carton. The ‘‘Red 
Devil’ bottle capper should prove valuable 
in bottling catsup, root beer, fruit juices, 














home beverages or any liquid that requires 
an air-tight seal. 


Toy Mop and Wringer for the 
Kiddies 

Wring-A-Mop is a top mop. wringer 
manufactured by The Peter Boller Machine 
Works, 122-124 N. Curtis St., Chicago, II. 
The new toy has a black enameled steel 
frame with wooden rollers, the whole being 
securely fastened to a metal pail. The 
pail is enameled in bright red, encircled 
with gold bands at top and bottom. A 
miniature mop and stick are included, thus 














making a complete set that is both enter- 
taining and useful. The cutfits are packed 
in individual cartons, attractively colored. 


Compact Electric Table Stove 


The Gem Mfg. Co., 403 Stevens Bidg., 
Detroit, Mich., has recently placed a new 
aluminum electric table stove on the mar- 


ket under the trade name of ‘Radio.’ 
The new stove is of compact two-piece 
design, which enables it to be quick- 
ly taken apart for the purpose of cleaning, 
etc. The heating wire, asbestos covered 
cord and connecting plug are claimed to 
be made of high grade material. Twenty 
gage sheet aluminum is used throughout, 
which has been given a velvet finish by a 
secret chemical process. The Levien’s Sales 
Co., 164 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., has 
been appointed exclusive sales distributors. 
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Fire Shovel Will Hold Five Pounds 
of Coal 


The Jumbo No. 2 Fire Shovel has re- 
cently been placed on the market by the 
Patent Novelty Co., Fulton, Ill. The new 
shovel is 21 in. long and has a scoop 5 in. 
wide and 1% in. deep. The handle is 











covered and reinforced and attached by a 
cleat to the scoop by the new truss method. 
In order to give additional strength the 
handle is double thickness at the point 
where it joins the bowl. The cubic ca- 
pacity of the shovel is approximately 72 in., 
but when heaped to double its cubic ca- 
pacity it may be made to hold 5 lb. of 
coal, According to the manufacturers, tests 
show that the handle will begin to deflect 
under a strain of 30 lb., or an overload 
of 600 per cent. The handle, however, will 
not give way completely until a strain of 
from 45 to 60 lb. is applied. The shovel 
has a black japanned finish. 


Range Dressing Gives Brilliant 
Polish 


The Black Silk Gas Range Dressing, made 
by the Black Silk Stove Polish Works, 
Sterling, Ill., is claimed to give a beauti- 
ful jet black, silky finish to all iron and 
steel surfaces. This dressing is easily ap- 
plied by means of a brush or a rag and 
the fine lustre may be indefinitely pre- 
served by a weekly application of Black 
Silk Polishing oil. The dressing is not a 
stove polish or an enamel but a specially 
made non-inflammable dressing for zas 
ranges. 


Hanger for All Types of Screen and 
Sashes 


Adapted to all kinds of window screens 
and storm sashes, the Reliance Coil Hanger, 


manufactured by the Wendelken Mfg. (Co 
Marietta, Ohio, is easily and quickly 
stalled from the inside of the building. 
The device may be used on curved, circular 
top, square and half sashes and on windows 
where hinges cannot be used. 


Reading matter continued on page 70 
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(ALL GALVANIZED) 


Enable you to supply your trade with a fencing or 
netting that is Durable, Rustproof and Attractive 


W. W. POULTRY FENCE 
The New Form of Mesh P 

y= hang straight and tight from post to post. Requires no rail at top or bottom. Will not stretch 

out longer at the expense of width as is generally the case with the ordinary forms of mesh. 
W. W. Poultry Fence is made full width and always remains so. The horizontal wires where the strain 
comes are a full size heavier than the cross wires. The truss formation takes care of the contraction and 
expansion problem. : 

WICKWIRE GRADUATED POULTRY FENCE 
Combines both Large and Small Fences All in One 


H*s eight spaces of one and one-eighth inch mesh at the bottom, graduating through one and one- 
half, two and one-quarter to three and three-quarters inch mesh at the top. Acts both as a barrier 


against the straying away of the poultry and stock as well as a a to them against prowling 


animals. Woven and galvanized on the same principle as W. W. Poultry Fence with no ends of wire 


to rust nor sharp bends to crack the galvanizing. 


HEX NETTINGS 
The Perfect Formed Mesh 


r the manufacture of Hexagon Mesh Poultry Netting we have a very large capacity, and with the 
most modern equipment in machinery and apparatus for putting the goods up, we have succeeded 
in placing upon the market a Netting of the highest grade. 


WICKWIRE BROTHERS, CORTLAND, NEW YORK 
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Device Indicates Auto Engine Tem- 
perature 

The Fon-O-Meter, made by the Hubpayne 

Co., 421 First National Bank Building, Oak- 

land, Cal., is designed for the use of motor- 














ists. The electric instrument is connected 
by cable with a cut out button on the dash 
and to the auto horn, and when the engine 
becomes dangerously hot the auto horn is 
automatically sounded. The hand or pointer 
is visible from the driver’s seat, the actu- 
ating being done by means of thermostat 
metal. The meters are highly nickeled and 
are said to be made of good material 
throughout and in various models. 


Improved Micrometer Case 


The Pocket Micrometer Case placed on 
the market by the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. I., in connection with 
their line of micrometer calipers, protects 
the instrument from dirt and injury and is 
serviceable and handy. It is a new de- 
parture in micrometer cases and is well 
adapted for this purpose. Made of metal, 
leather covered and plush lined, its shape 
adapts itself to the pocket and does not 
cause the pocket to bulge, taking up very 
little room. Two styles are furnished—No. 
202 for the regular 1-in. micrometers, and 
another style, No. 203, for the “Rex” 1-in. 
sizes. Men who own micrometers will be 
interested in this case, as it offers a good 
protection for the micrometer and a handy 
place to keep it. 


Shock Absorber for Fords 


The Crown Shock Absorber, developed by 
the Crown Shock-Absorber Co., 517 West 
Building, Houston, Tex., is designed exclu- 
sively for Ford automobiles. The absorber 
is said to be particularly efficient in ab- 
sorbing the rebound shock, which is the 
most damaging to the automobile springs. 
The absorber features a rocker-arm, by 
means of which the load is distributed so 
as to protect the springs. 


Additions to Bosch Magnetos 


The “F”’ Series of Oscillating and Rotary 
Types of Bosch Magnetos, made by the 
American Bosch Magneto Corporation, 
Springfield, Mass., are designed primarily 
for one and two-cylinder engines of the 
farm engine or stationary type. They are 
of ball bearing construction (except the 
oscillating type) and their operation may 
be rotative by gear or the armature may 
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be oscillated by cam or pin action. Either 
variable or fixed timing may be had; the 
direction of drive or oscillation may be 
either clockwise or anti-clockwise; and a 
Bosch Impulse Coupling may be fitted to 
the shaft of the rotary machines. The de- 
sign permits the inclusion of great strength 
and ruggedness of the unit as a whole, and 
protection against the possible ingress of 
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water, dust and oil. The size and form is 
such as to enable these magnetos to be 
readily adapted to either the smallest or 
the largest engines. Those essential re- 
quirements, such as low sparking speeds, 
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intensity of spark at all speeds, ability of 
spark to fire through high compression, and 
longevity of the entire unit and its service 
parts in particular, are especially evident. 
They are well balanced, clean ,cut and 
pleasing in form. 


Portable Power Stand 


A new portable power stand has been de- 
veloped by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co, to supply motive power 
for the various appliances found in every- 
day use on farms and in stores, garages and 
small machine shops. 

The stand consists of a %-hp. back- 
geared motor mounted on a tripod stand. 
The rotor speed of the motor is 1750 r.p.m. 
and the speed of the back-geared shaft is 
210 r.p.m. Four power pulleys are sup- 
plied, two of which take a 1-in. flat belt and 
the other two a %-in. round belt. Through 
this system of back gears and the four pul- 
leys a wide range of speeds is obtainable 
and the motor can therefore easily be belted 
to operate at the proper speed any device 
that can be worked with a \4-hp. motor. 

The stand is very light, weighing only 
55 lb. complete, and is therefore not diffi- 
cult to move. A large wood-grip handle is 
mounted on the frame for convenience in 
moving. Although light, the stand is sturdy 
and temporarily stationary when placed at 
work, for an adjustable, telescopic rod, 
which may be used either as a brace or as 
a tension anchoring device, is used to an- 
chor it. 
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Economical Wick for Oil Lamps 


The Economy Oil Lamp Wick, made by 
N. Veenboer, 668 Main Street, Paterson, 
N. J., is claimed by its maker to be very 





efficient and economical in use. The wick 
is inserted into the lamp in the usual man- 
ner and is said to give a uniform flame. 
Utility Bottle Capper 
The Everedy Bottle Capper, manufac- 
tured by The Everedy Bottle Capper Co., 
Frederick, Md., embodies a number of in- 














teresting features. As may be seen from 
the accompanying illustration, the capper is 
very simple and sturdy in construction, and 
is designed with a view to securing the 
widest possible usefulness, 


Device Cleans Both Sides of Wind- 
shield 

Designed to clean both the inside and 
outside of automobile windshields, the Semi- 
Automatic Wind Shield Cleaner, made by 
the Tell-Stop Appliance Co., 1379 West 25th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio, is simple and sturdy 
in construction. The device is operated by 
means of a strap which drops inconspicu- 
ously near the hand of the driver, from 
which position it may be operated without 
removing the hand from the steering wheel 
and without any strain or effort. The 
device clamps tightly on each side of the 
glass, both sides of which are cleaned at 
one operation. It is claimed that the wind- 
shield cleaner will not stick in freezing 
weather, as sufficient pressure can be eX- 
erted by the operator to overcome any 
tendency in this direction. 








